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(am Uidustiy-1952. 


Ushered into a new world, 
I had a bustling, brawling, bruising youth. 
I] was a potential giant awakening in a world of giants. 


People were hurt when I first stirred in life; 






































Then I grew and learned; 

Then I matured and knew that 
Though I work with water and metal and chemicals and fire, 
lam more than these things. 

I am the people's work! 

I am the people's dream! 


I am the people! 


With maturity, I have grown, too, in social responsibility 
To the people, 


To America! 





And even to those beyond our shores 
My efforts are not in selfish interest; 
Rather, all my brain and brawn strives for the good of the many. 


I am the American way! 


Naw, I have sworn that these things shall be: 
I shall deliver ever-better products to those who use my fruits! 
I shall offer equal opportunity to those who work at my side 
Whatever their race! 
Whatever their creed! 
Whatever their color! 
Whatever their national origin! 


I shall forever do my part to keep America great! 


And why? 
Because only in this way can I remain a healthy force in our free world. 
For when I am healthy, America prospers 


And tyrants tremble before my might. 


I am America’s life-blood! 


— eet 


I am America’s strength! 
I am the bulwark of 


the World's freedom s 


ay 
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“GYPT’S LADY CRUSADER 
SHOULD WOMEN VOTI 


Why of course say most Ameri 
ins. We take the idea for ranted 
Ve sometimes  torget the 1 
truggle U. S. women ed tor sut 
rage the right t ote That 
truggle ended when the 19th 
Amendment to the U. S. Constit 
on was proclaimed in 1920 

In some other parts of the world 
omen are sti striving for iffrage 
\ recent | N 1 ted If 
ountries where women are. vote 
less. Many f these natio re in 
habited by \Nloslems stly 1 
Atrica ind Asia \I sli is are the 
followers of a religion founded by 


he prophet Mohammed 
One of these lands is Egypt. A 


bill to grant women the ioht t » vote 
is now before the Egyptian legisla 
ture | ist ionth l hot exchange ot 
words took ] hot the votes 
for-women movement in Egvpt 

The dispute be gan W th a state 
ment by religious le ley 4 


5 
Egyptian town, Damietta Thev de 


] \ ] ] } 
clared that \foslem reng1ous haw 
condemns women’s sufft e as “cde 
grading t ren and unist the 


} 1 1 
nature Phe i kedl the rovernment 


to curb the umpaign for votes tor 


women 
‘Nonsense! retorted Doria Shafik 
Kgvpt's leading suffragette The 


Mosleny 1 


wecords to women 





Wide World phote 


Doria Shafik 





il] rights wecorded — te neh she 


said, quoting a famed authority on 
Moslem law who lives in anothe: 
Moslem akistan Pakis 


country 


tans new constitution not vet 
idopted grant fing rights to 
vomen 

Madame Shafik heads the “Daugh 
ters of the Nil in Organization 
that fights for women’s suffrage. A 
ear ago, she led 1.000 suffragettes 

imarch on Egypt's parliament to 
] ‘ 


ce nand voting 1 hts 
This lady crusader is a novelist, a 
blis] e 4 

pubdbitsnel oO WOrmeHS magazines 

. 

iid the wife of a university profes- 

sor. Once she applied for a teaching 

post at an Egypt university. She 

vas turned down She's too beauti 


ful,” explained university authorities 


She would take the 
tf their studies 


students’ minds 


“LAWRENCE OF AFRICA” 
“LAWRENCE OF ARABIA” was 


British desert fighter who organ 
zed Arabs to fight the Turks in 
World War I. Robert Daniel Mur 
phy, our first postwar ambassador to 
Japan (WW, Apr. 30, p. 6), won the 
iickname Lawre Ice of North 
Africa’ in World War II 


Ten years ago Murphy was one of 


the least known members of our 
Foreign Service Born in LS94 in 


Milwaukee Wisconsin, he had to 
leave school while still in his teens 
to go to work. Young Bob earned 
enough to put himself through Mar 
quette University 

In 1917 he went to work tor the 
State Department He was kicked 
out of Germany, where he pried too 
vly tormed Nazi 


party. He was in France when th 


closely into the 





Germans conquered the French in 
World War Il 
U.S. charge d'affaires in Vichy. This 


city was the capital of southern 


Murphy became 


France, which was not occupied by 
the Germans. But the Vichy govern 
ment took orders from the Germans 

Then began a cloak-and-dagger 
story, the details of which still aren't 
clear. But Bob Murphy seems to 
have had a hand in just about every 
thing connected with the U. S. inva- 
sion of North Africa in 1942. 





“ \\ 


Robert Murphy 


In 1940 he began urging that 
French North Africa would be 
good base for attacking the Nazi 
Germans. He went there with a mis 
sion to distribute U. S. tood and 
clothing. Some writers say he or 
ganized a SpV and propaganda sel 
vice that persuaded native tribal 
leaders and many French officers to 
cooperate with the U.S 

November 8, 1942, was a busy day 
for Bob Murphy. At midnight he 
told the French commander 1 
North Africa that U. S. troops were 


landing. The commander, General 


Juin (now ground commander of 
NATO forces under General Eisen 
hower was about ready to. sur- 


render. Then he changed his mind 
threw Murphy into jail, and ordered 
resistance to the U. S. invasion. Be 
fore the day was out Murphy was 
tree again and the French had given 
up. Just what promises Murphy 
nade to arrange the surrender aren't 
known. Many people were angry 
vhen followers of the Vichy govern 
ment got high posts under the Allies 
in North Africa. But our Govern 
ment was pleased with Murphy's 
work. He received the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the rank of Min 
ister to North Africa. 

Murphy—called “the soldiers’ dip- 
lomat”’—became General Eisenhow 
er’s political adviser. He played an 
important part in Big Three and Big 
Four meetings during and after the 
wal 

In 1949 he became Ambassador to 
Belgium. He held this post until his 
appointment to Japan. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: iSO poll shows high school- 
ers like Ike for President (p. 59). WORLD NEWS IN 
REVIEW (pp. 6-8 )—Ridgway gets Eisenhower's NATO 
job, Mark Clark replaces Ridgway; Polish war massacre 
probed; Japan is a nation again; atomic bomb tested at 
troop maneuvers; steel strike called as judge rules in- 
dustry seizure unconstitutional; warships Wasp and 
St. Paul meet disaster at sea; Sen. Humphrey is Presi- 
dential candidate; majority of captured Reds in Korea 
refuse to go back to Communist territory 


REDS FIRE ON FRENCH AIRLINER: A new East- 
West crisis flared up in Germany. Two Russian jet 
fighters fired on a French commercial plane and wound- 
ed four persons aboard. The plane, on a flight from 
West Germany to Berlin April 29, was attacked ove 
the Elbe River valley. The airship managed to land 
safely in Berlin, 90 miles to the northwest. The pilot 
said he was in the middle of the “air corridor” author- 
ized by the Russians for flights over Red-controlled East 
Germany. The Russians claimed the French plane was 
outside the corridor and did not obey orders to land 


UNDERGROUND AVENUE OF HISTORY: Sta- 
tion-stops on the first subway in Rome, Italy, read like 
a guide-book in ancient history. There are stops at the 
Colosseum, where gladiators fought 19 centuries ago; 
at the Church of St. Peter in Chains, with its famed 
statue of Moses by Michelangelo; at the walls built in 
the fourth century A. D. by the Emperor Aurelius; and 
at the Church of St. Paul, one of the first places of 
Christian worship in Rome. The present subway, opened 
last month, is only a mile long and has one train every 
two hours. Three more subway miles are slated for 
completion next year. The system will include four 
more miles of surface rail, Statues, mosaics, and other 
valuable archeological finds were made during the tun- 
nelling for the subway. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

GLOBAL TV COMING? Experiments at a “mystery 
station” at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, raise hopes that interna 
tional television may be possible soon. Most high fre 
quency radio signals go straight off into space after 
reaching the horizon. (See TV unit, p. 10.) That’s why 
telecasts today are limited to a relatively few miles 
from the transmitter. But a team of scientists have de- 
veloped a new way to use these very short radio waves. 
The waves “bounce” back to earth from electrical dis- 
turbances in the upper atmosphere, thus reaching points 
far beyond the horizon. Worldwide telecasts may be 
possible by this method, it is said. 


ENDQUOTE: It’s an old Japanese custom to write cere- 
monial poems on an important occasion. They're short 
but often have plenty of “meat” in them. Here’s one 
that Japan’s emperor, Hirohito, composed to mark his 
country's regained nationhood ( page 7): 

\s I see pigeons playing in my garden peacefully 

| hope the world we live in will be like that.” 








Marine Studios phot 


EDUCATED PORPOISE: In 1947 scientists studied 
bottle-nosed dolphins (commonly called porpoises ) and 
decided their intelligence is somewhere between that 
of a dog and a chimpanzee. Could they be trained to 
obey commands? Marine Studios at Marineland, Fla 
decided to find out. “Flippy.” a two-year-old porpoisé 
on exhibit at Marineland, was chosen for the experi 
ment. An animal trainer was imported from Germany 
Today this “educated” porpoise will, on command 
jump through a hoop (top photo), swim into his special 
harness and tow a surfboard (bottom photo), blow a 
horn, fetch a stick, roll over, swim on his back, jump full 
length out of the water to ring a bell. Is “Flippy” a 
finny genius? Or is he really a stupid porpoise? Nobody 
knows. Maybe smarter porpoises can be found, and 
with patience, taught tricks that will make “Flippy’s 
repertoire seem like kindergarten stuff! 











6 
New NATO, U. N. Chiefs 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway was 
appointed top commander of NATO 
forces in Europe. He'll succeed Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower who resigns on June 1 to 
run for the Presidency. 


Ridgway is I Commander in 
Korea, and Commander in Chief of 
the U. S. Far East Command. To 


suceed him in these posts President 
Truman appointed Gen. Mark ¢ lark 
General ( lark now heads the | S 
Army Field Forc es 

The President appointed Ridgway 
as new NATO comander at the re 
quest of the North Atlantic Council 
This Council, which represents the 
14 NATO nations, asked that another 
American fill the post 

The President did not iced | NX 
approval to name General Clark as 
new U. N. Commander in Korea 
The U. N. put the United States in 
Full charge of all U. N. forces in the 
Korean War at its outbreak nearls 
two years ago 

General Ridgway asked that Eisen- 
hower’s Chief of Staff. Gen. Altred 
M. Gruenther, continue as his Chiet 
of Staff in Paris 


Katyn Forest Massacre 


Sometime early in World War Il 
some 10,000 Polish soldiers were 
massacred. The mass murder took 
place in the dense Katyn Forest, 15 
miles west of the Russian city of 
Smolensk 


Med 2 


ar 





World 





News In REVIEW 





THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Each of the Poles was bound with 
his back, and shot 

the skull. Thei 
stacked like sai 


dines. tace down. piled eight deep 


hands behind 
through the bass 
bodies had bee 1 


in shallow graves 

This much is known. This much no 
one disputes What remains to be 
proved is who did it 

The Germans have accused the 
Russians of this horrible crime. The 
Russians have accused the Germans 
The Katyn Forest massacres have be- 
come a grin international who-dun- 
it 

According to a German announce 
ment in 1943. the Wehrmacht (Ger 
Hial Army had stuinbled across the 
graves of the 10.000 Poles in the 
Katyn Forest. The massacred Poles 
said the German radio, were among 
those captured by the Red Army 
when Soviet Russia invaded Poland 
in September, 1939 

Since the charge against the Rus 
sians Was made by the Nazis. the 
world naturally distrusted it. The 
Nazis themselves had bestially mur- 


dered millions of nnocent people 
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MODERN MARATHON: While the real Olympics are held in Finland this year, 
Boston has been holding for 56 years an annual ‘Marathon race’’ commemorating 
the classic run from the battlefield of Marathon. Doroteo Flores, a Guatemalan, 
covered the 26 miles, 385 yards in 2 hours, 31 minutes, against 156 contestants 


The Germans sent teams of non-Ge1 
man medical experts to confirm their 
findings. They even brought several 
Allied prisoners to view the bodies 

Prior to the Nazi broadcast, the 
Polish government-in-exile had been 
pressing the Soviet government for 
information about the fate of thou 
sands of Polish soldiers who had mys 
teriously disappeared. When the Na- 
zis broadcast their report, the Rus 
sians promptly counter-charged that 
the Nazis had murdered the Poles 
According to the Russian story, when 
the Red armies retreated from Smo 
lensk in 1941, they had to leave be- 
hind the captive Poles. The Nazis 
said the Russians. had shot the Poles 
and framed the Katyn varn as a 
propaganda stunt 

The Polish government-in-exile 
asked the International Red Cross to 
investigate. The Nazis agreed. The 
Russians retused. When the Poles 
persisted, Russia broke off diplomatic 
relations with the Polish government 

In 1943, after Russians captured 
Smolensk, they carried out their own 
investigation. They insisted that thei: 
evidence showed that the Poles were 
massacred by the Germans in Au 
gust, 194] 

Recently as relations between the 
U.S. and Russia grew worse, Polish- 
American groups in this country have 
demanded that Congress investigate 
the Katyn massacre and settle it 
once for all. Accordingly. last Sep 
tember the House voted unanimous 
ly to set up an investigating com 
mittee, with Representative Ray | 
Madden (Dem., Ind.) as chairman 

Many witnesses have appeared at 
the committee’s hearings, both in this 
country and in Western Europe. U.S 
Army Colonel John H. Van Vliet, Jr 
who made a forced visit to Katvn as 
a German prisoner in 1943, testified 
that, despite his hatred for the Nazis 
he formed an “unshakable opinion 
that the Russians were guilty 

The most dramatic witness was a 
former Polish soldier who wore a 
hood over his face so that the Rus- 
sians would not punish his family in 
Poland. He _ testified that he had 





omrermmanenats 

















watched from hiding in a nearby 
October, 1939, when 200 
officers of the Polish Army were 
slaughtered by the Communists at 


Katyn 


tree mn 


Forest 


Japan on Her Own 


At 9:30 A. M. on Monday, April 
28, our state of war with Japan 
came officially to. an end. At that 
moment the peace treaty became 
effective, restoring Japan to full in- 
dependence (see April 2 issue). 
Dean Acheson, U. S. Secretary of 
State, signed the treaty in a brief 
ceremony in his office in Washing- 
ton 

The occasion also marked the end 
# more than six vears of occupation 
From now on our troops remain in 
Japan as guests and friends of the 


Japanese and no longer as their con 
| 


querors. A separate Japanese-Amet 
ican treaty gives the U. S. the res 
ponsibility of defending Japan 
igainst aggression. and the right 


to station troops there 

At long last we are free,” Premier 
Yoshida told the Japanese people 
We are independent. Japan now 
joins the family of nations as a sov- 
erign equal ; 

The Japanese Diet (parliament 
setting forth as 
policies of the new Japan: (a 
termination to uphold world peace; 

b) A desire for membership in the 
United Nations; (c) A restoration of 
friendly relations with other Asian 
A wish to regain 
such territories as the Kurile Islands 


now 


passed resolution 


a de 


countries; and (d 


occupied by Soviet Russia). 
Russia again denounced the treaty, 
which she refused to sign 

\ separate peace treaty between 
Japan Nationalist China 
signed on April 28. Under the terms 
of this treaty, Japan gives up all 
rights to Formosa and to the Pesca- 


and Was 


dores Islands 


Bomb Over Troops 


At Yucca Flat, Nevada, the U. S. 
exploded its first atomic bomb in 
connection with military maneuvers. 
Over 2,000 troops watched the mid- 
air explosion from foxholes only 
four miles away. 

On_ television 
| S 
baal 


OTT 


across the 
an actual A 
» explosion for the first time in 
history Reception, 


screens 
Americans saw 
however, was 


Poor Yet viewers and on-the-scene 


t 
reporters got a better understanding 


of the bomb’s power and impact 


This believed to be the 
twenty-seventh nuclear explosion at 
tempted by the U.S 
off three A-bombs It had more 
than the A-bombs 
which destroyed the Japanese cities 
Nagasaki. Its 
force was estimated to be as great as 
that of 25,000 tons of TNT 

The bomb was dropped from a 
B-50 and exploded 3.000 feet above 
the troops. They were crouched in 
foxholes, their backs to the blast 
When the blast area, called “ground 


Was 
( Russia has set 
wartime 


power 


of Hiroshima and 


zero” had been tested tor radiation 
the troops moved toward it—as it 
they were approaching an enemy 
city. Paratroopers were dropped on 


the other side. The two forces then 
met in the “city 

In addition to training men tor fm 
instruction, the 
test the A 


bomb as a tactical weapon. This last 


ther atomic wartare 


Army s purpose was to 


goal was not completely reached 


The blast left many shelters in the 


test area unharmed, showing only 
limited effectiveness from such a 
height. 


As far as is known, no injury was 
suffered by any of the troops as a 


result of the blast 


Court Enjoins President 


Do the emergency powers of the 
President of the United States have 
any limits? 

A Federal Court has answered that 
important question with a resound 
ing YES. Federal District Judge Da- 
vid A. Pine, of Washington, D. C 
handed down a decision on April 29 
enjoining the government from seiz- 
ing the properties of six steel com 
panies, as it did on April 8 by order 
of President Truman. The effect of 
the injunction is to compel the gov- 
ernment immediately to give up con 
trol of the plants and return them 
to their owners 
authority intervenes 


unless some higher 


To prevent that happening, the 
government immediately sought to 
obtain a “stay” order against Judge 
Pine’s injunction. The Department of 
Justice, which represents the govern 
ment, will appeal the case to the U.S 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Probably it 
will have to be appealed to the U.S 
Supreme Court before a final deci 
sion is reached 

Immediately after Judge Pine’s de- 
announced, the 600,000 

the CIO Steelworkers 
Union went on strike. Mills that pro- 


cision Was 


members of 
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WORLD’S COSTLIEST RAT: The ‘‘radi-rat’’ 
being held by pretty Janet Neilly has 
been fed on radioactive algae by a Chi- 
cago chemical company. His organs, full 
of ‘carbon 14,” will be studied by biolo- 
gists for experimental purposes. His diet 
of atomic isotopes cost $100,000 


duce about 95 per cent of the na 


tion's steel stopped production \ 
few small producers were not al 
tected 

The great debate over the Presi 


dent's Constitutional powers began 
when the President ordered seizure 
of the industry (see last 
sues He was backing the 
Stabilization Board's 


tion tor a wage increase 


three IS 
W ade 


recom nda 


The President said he did it to pre 
a strike and a breakdown of 
steel production for the defense et 
fort. 

Although U. S. Steel 


them all, was not 


vent 


biggest of 
the 
suit, six companies took the case to 
court. They asked that the 
order be declared illegal 
Amid Congressional 
editorial The President 
stood by his guns, and even hinted 
that he 
gency, seize the press and radio. The 
American Newspaper Publishers As 


involved in 
seizure 
sharp and 
criticism 

could, in a 


serious emer 


in convention, blasted this 
as a threat to a free press 

In court, the government's attor 
ney argued that the President had 
unlimited 


sociation 


power! Im an emergency 
“There are only two limitations,” he 
“One is the ballot box; the oth 
er is impeachment.” 

Later 


a letter to former flver 


said 


the President conceded, in 
Charles §S 
(Casey) Jones, that he derives his 
powers from the Constitution, and 
that they are limited by it. But he 
said the courts would have to settle 
the Constitutional issu 





Judge Pine 


grant an injunc 


That is just what 
tried to ck Not to 
tion,” he said 
that the Pre 
strained 


Death in the Night 


The U. S. Navy suffered its worst 
peacetime disaster. In the surging 
mid-Atlantic the giant, 27,100-ton 
aircraft carrier Wasp crashed into 
the 1,600-ton . destroyer mine- 
sweeper Hobson 

The Hobson was cut in two 


sank in four minutes. The 


‘would be to sav 


sident’s power 1s unre 


and 


Navy listed 


176 otf the linesweepers crew, in 
cluding ts co ymnander is MssIng 
and gave up hope tor them. The 
W asp vhich suftered ualties 


limped home to port tor repairs 

The accident occurred at night 
The ships vere domg high-speed 
maneuvers were part of a task 
torce ere te t the 

Another eteran Navy ship. the 
heavy cruiser St. Pe ul. s ttered dis 
aster a tew 1AVS be fore the Hobse n 
Wasp collision \ gun turret « 
ed while the 
Communist targets off the N 


iwerranean 


‘plod 
pounding 


rth Ko 


ship was 


rean coast All 30 seame n the 
turret Were killed Chis Was the 
worst naval accident in 22 months 
of Korean warfare 


Race Tightens Up 

While Taft-Eisenhower co ipeti 
tion tor the G. O. P presidential 
nomination was in a dead heat, the 
brought 
Richard 
Hubert 


wide-open Democratic race 


action trom Georgias Sen 
Russell and Mit 
Humphrey 

Senator 
Southern | 
paigning for Florid 
mary May 6 He was supported 
by Gov. Fuller Warren and 
“alf of the eligible delegates 

Because Russell opposes any Fed 
eral civil rights law. Northern Demo 
| he would hurt the party's 
chances in the North’s big cities. Min- 
indidate. Sen- 
was 


nesota Ss sen 

11 , , 
Russell, backed by many 
iders. started active cam 


rerence pri 


ove! 


crats fee 


nesota s tavorite son ¢ 


ator Humphrey, announced he 
and 


available for the nomination 


would again lead a crusade for a vig- 
orous civil rights plank 
Opposing Russell in 
Sen. Estes Ketauver of 
He has had an unbroken string of 
victories in the North. He 
sort of a civil rights 
and is believed to be less 
most Southern leaders 


Florida was 


Tennessee 


primary 
tavors some 
measure 


acceptable t 
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Korea: What Next? 


months. the | N 


For nearly tet 


and the Communists have been 1 
gotiating for a truce in the Korear 
var. Nine of the ¢ paragraphs 
the truce agreement remain t bye 
settled 


The main issue is this: Should pi 


oners of war be forced against thei 


wishes to return to their homelands? 


The Communists sav “Yes The 
U.N. says “Ne lo break the dead 
lock. the N | roposed i poll it 


attitudes. The Communists 
did not Oppose the p |] SO the | NX 
asked its 173,000 prisoners this ques 


prisonel 


tion: “Would vou forcibly oppose re 
patriation (a return to your home 
land)?” More than 100.000 answered 


Conintunist t negotiators 
blew » when thev heard the poll 
results. They broke off negotiations 
Later, they met witlr the 
lenarv session—the first in 


\ ple wary 


for a time 
N ba | 


than two months 


) 
nore 
session is a meeting of all members 
untitled to attend It 
that the U. N frered an “over-all 
solution” for the de h 


Iwo other ke ySUCS 


is reported 
I 


ada1ocKn 
must be ce 


¢ Can be achie ved 


cided betore a tru 

1) Should the ¢ 
right to 
truce: 


ununists have the 
build airfields during a 
2) Should Soviet Russia be 





United Press Phot 
KOREAN INTERLUDE: A world-famous sol- 
dier makes friends with a little Korean 
girl. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, com- 
mander of the U.S. 8th Army, took her 
on his lap when she was flower girl at 
the wedding of Gen. Lee Koon of Korea. 


included among the six neutral” na 


Matthew B 
in Ko- 


The communists 


tions to polic e the truce 
Gen 
Commander 


\leanwhile 
Ridgway, U.N 
rea issued a repr rt 


have used the truce talk period as a 


bre ithing spe I] 
tars might They 
strong belt of fortifications across the 


Korean their 


immy to 750.000 men, and their ai 


to build new mili- 


have flung up a 


insula expanded 


torce to | 300 planes 


aftairs 
lalmadge 


SCHOI 


editor 


ASTICS — toreign 
DeW itt 
was named one of the winners of a 
Better Understanding Award” by 
the English-Speaking Union of the 
U.S. last week. He is an accredited 
correspondent to the United Nations. 
Che Union is a nonpolitical organiza- 
work 
English- 
presents 


Irving 


tion of private citizens who 


+ 


for stronger ties among 


spe aking countries It 
iwards to journalists and broadecast- 
ers who best promote international 
The 1951 
to eight persons, including Scholastic 
editor 


friendship awards went 
Among the other 


award-winners were Erwin D. Can- 


Talmadge 


ham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, James Reston of the Neu 
York Times, and Marguerite Higgins 


ot the New York Herald Tribune 
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Quik 
ON THE ¥ NEWS 


|. Fill in the blanks in the following 


paragraph with the correct names 
General has been appointe d 
ommander of NATO forces, succeeding 


General 


General 
Chief of Staff The new 


commander if U. N. troops in Korea will 


remains as his 


Katy 
3. In th ifter ¢ ich que stlon write 
True or False 

a. A majority of North Korean and 
Communist prisoners of the U. N 
voted to return to their homelands 

b. Senator 
platform opposing Federal civil rights laws 
in the Democratic Senator 
Humphrey them 


space 


Chinese 


Russell is running on 
party, whil 
msists on including 

c. A Federal ruled that the 
President had no grant of powers under 
the Constitution or (¢ ongressional acts au- 
mills 


court 


thorizing him to seize the steel 
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te , \ 
Asia‘’s only TV station 
operates one night week- 


ly. All 500 viewers 
use home-built sets 


ne 


Canada’s 100,000 set-owners “y 
view U. S. telecasts. First 
TV station opens this fall. ™ 


TV champ of 
world is U. § 
17,000,000 sets 
108 stations now 
about 2,000 
more stations 
just outhorized 


All 


Soviet TV sets (about 70, 
000 in use) usually have 
three-by-four or five- 
by - seven-inch screens 


Britain has 2nd largest TV 
service in world: 4 TV 
stations, 1,000,000 sets 


i 


commercial TV sta- 


tions in Latin America 
are U. S-byilt. Mexico 
opened first one in 1950 


vi" 

| OPERATING TV STATIONS 

@ C/TIES WITH TV STATIONS 
\* PRESENT US. TV NETWORK 
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TV Round 


the World 


HEN did television start? 
Who invented it? 

Sometimes we think of TV 
as an American “postwar baby.” But 
it took 75 years and the scientific tal- 
ent of many nations to bring Milton 
Berle into your living room 

Seventy-five years ago a French- 
man invented a way to send and re 
ceive pictures over wires. In 1854 a 
German developed a machine which 
used revolving disks to transmit pic 
tures 

Electronic TV—the kind we have 
now—began around 1900. First, a 
German invented the cathode-ray 
tube. It's the heart of the modern TV 
set. Then (1907) a Russian and an 
Englishman each discovered ways of 
sending pictures along beams of elec- 
trons. In 1925 an American invented 
the iconoscope—heart of the modern 
TV camera. 

The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica sent electronic TV programs be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia in 
1933. In 1936 the British launched 
the world’s first TV service for the 
public. That was in London. Three 
years later, the first public TV in the 
U. S. began in New York City 

World War II broke out that year 
and halted TV’s development. After 
the war ended, TV “grew up.” Today 
programs are on the air in a dozen 
countries (see map). About two 
dozen other nations have announced 
plans to “get into TV” soon. Most of 
them are in Europe and Latin Amer 
ica. Others are Canada, Australia, In- 
dia, and three colonies in Africa 

There are about 18,600,000 TV 
receivers in operation throughout 
the world. Seventeen million of these 
sets belong to U. S. citizens. Our na 
tion has 108 TV stations in operation 
This is more than four times as many 

(Turn page) 
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as all othe rat put together 
Many ) the Vay L.ast 
month th | leral Communications 
(Commis ed 


makes] bout 


, O00 nail 
svstem wa 1 
mals fro ‘ York to 
CISCO 

A series of LO7T t tow 
25, to 60 mil nart 


Waves ilon 


Another levice to na 
long distar s thee i ( 
js a bundle of small ts) thes (ers 
pace ve 

Unlike I ives Vi bounce 
back from iwnetl barrier miles 
above the earth. TV s gnals travel ii 
al straight linve Most of them go oft 
into space VI thre ) the hori 


ZO 


PICTURE WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


Will our TV scree someday be 
ome pl ture vindows on the vhole 
world? Will w b ible to watch—as 
it happe ns sata ploring the 
heart of Afr i. the ! ition of a 
British sovereig testival in India? 

Yes!” savs David Sarnoff. board 
chairman of the Radio Corporation 
of Ameri It could be done with a 
vorld-wic rela svstem tor TN Sig 
nals.” He ’ rests build { hain 
of relay towers from the tip of South 
America to Alask cross the Bering 
Strait to Siberia. and on through 
\sia to Europe and Africa 

Mr. Sarnoft ggests three othe: 
vavs to send TV around the world 

1) “TV airlift’: Everv day a num 

ber of commercial airliners fly the 

Atlantic Ocean. Suppose you in 

stalled TV rela quipment mm some 
of them. Then vo uwranged thei 
schedules so they would be flying 
tbout 200 vart. They ould 
pass the r\ s l along t » the other 
ide of the Atlant With proper 

spacing, yor nuild operate this trans 
Atlantic relay with about 16 planes 

in the air at t 

( 2 ( hains _ iv towers ould 


be built on artificial islands anchored 


in the high seas 

3 Underwate1 ibles on the 
ocean floors could carry TV signals 
just as similar cables carry telephone 


} 
and teleg iph signals today. 


TV at Work 


B. INA’ 
cae 8 


-“ ¢! 
a 
> ' 





INP photo 
TV GOES TO WAR: With these bus-carried transmitters, the Army Signal Corps 
plans to televise maneuvers for the information of high officers and umpires. 
Next step: TV may someday be the commander's “eyes” right on the field of battle. 





RCA photo 
TV MICROSCOPE: A miniature TV camera picks up what the microscope “‘sees.” 
An enlarged image appears on the TV screen. Advantages: the sensitive TV camera 
does not require bright lighting, which may kill or injure microscopic life; TV 
tubes that will pick up only red, violet, or other specific colors can be used, 
thus revealing objects and structures that the human eye cannot make out clearly. 





RCA photo 
INTER-OFFICE TV: Bank clerk verifies customer’s signature on check with sig- 
nature card taken from file in another office and televised. A London, England, 
bank, which moved records 12 miles into the countryside for safekeeping during 
World War Il, recently installed a private TV link to check documents and signatures. 
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TV_ What 


ped million people—a third of 

the nation—watch TV regularly. 
By 1955, the National Broadcasting 
Company’s president predicts, more 
than half the U. S. people will be 
television. Eventually you 
may be able to tune in on TV al- 
most anywhere in the United States. 

What is TV doing to us? Is it a 
menace or a benefactor? 

Here are the main arguments in 
the case against TV: 

|. Health: Watching TV for hours 
on end is hard on the eyes. It keeps 
young people from healthful outdoor 
play. They lose sleep watching pro- 
grams far into the night 

2. Reading: Surveys have shown 
that with TV read fewer 
books and magazines. 

3. Program Quality: A study of 
New York City TV programs showed 
that only one tenth of the TV time 
was used for news, information, and 
educ ation Many of the so-called en- 


PING 
seelng 


families 





Unusual scientific terms used in this TV unit 
are explained on page 57 





1. COLOR 


Columbia Broadcasting Company be- 
commercial color in 
June, 1951. Four months later the Gov- 
ernment called a halt to color television, 
to save strategic materials for defense 


gan telecasts in 


The “color freeze” is still on. 


2. COST 


Telecasts 
third of a million dollars to build even 
a small TV station and $500 to $700 a 
day to keep it on the air. 

TV stations sell telecast time to busi- 
nesses that wish to advertise their prod 
ucts. This income pays the cost of T\ 
programs. Some sponsors are reported 
to be dropping TV advertising because 


are expensive. It costs a 


the expense is so great. 
countries, 
the government runs television and set 
owners pay for it by a tax (about $5.80 
per year per set in Britain). 

Some TV leaders think U. S. tele- 
viewers may have to pay part of the 
cost, too. Here are three possible ways: 

Theatre TV: Boxing have 


In some such as Britain, 


matches 


Good Is It? 


tertainment programs are dull and 
amateurish. The 
often in bad taste 

What’s TV’s defense? 

1. TV is young: TV-for-millions 
Programs 


“commercials” are 


is something brand-new 
will improve as artists, technicians, 
and directors learn to use this new 
form of communication 

2. Commercials: Without adver- 
tising to pay the costs, it’s doubtful 
whether we would have TV on the 
present large scale. TV advertising 
carefully planned, need not be offen- 
sive 

3. Entertainment: TV must be 
people what they want. A 
survey shows that nine out of the top 
10 TV shows have larger audiences 
than the most popular radio show 

4. News: With TV, vou are “right 
there” while the news is happening 
Millions watched the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee in action 
last year. Millions more will see and 
hear the Republican and Democratic 
National Conventions TV next 
July 


ClVing 
giving 


on 


THREE UNSOLVED TV PROBLEMS 


been telecast to movie theatres over pri 
vate circuits. To see the telecast, you 
had to buy a ticket to the theatre. 

Subscription TV: The telecast appears 
on your TV screen as a jumble. Drop a 
coin in a device attached to you 
and the picture is unscrambled. A Los 
Angeles station demonstrated this sys 
tem in February. 

Phonevision: As in “subscription TV,” 
you get a scrambled picture. You un- 
scramble it by plugging in a connection 
to your telephone. You get a monthly 
bill for the service. This 
tried out in Chicago last vear 


set 


system was 


3. CHANNELS FOR EDUCATION 


In 1948 the Federal Communications 
Commission stopped granting permis 
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WELL, [IM HERE 
TO STAY -- SO 
YOu MIGHT AS 






FCC is 


The 
ing educators a chance to use about 
11 per cent of future TV stations for 


5. Education: giv- 


non-commercial. educational 
grams. TV has enormous possibilities 
as a “teacher.” Its magic lets you see 
as well as hear. A few hundred peo 
ple at most can attend a lesson or 
hear a great teacher in person. Mil 
lions can do so on T\ 


pro 


New York City has a “TV high 
school.” Credit courses in literature, 
world events, and science are tele- 


vised over a local TV station to high 





schoolers ill at home and in hos- 
Continued on page 54) 
sions for new TV stations. Last month 


FCC agreed to consider applications 


again. Of about 2,000 new’ station 
channels now available in the U. S. and 
U. S. possessions, 242 are reserved for 


educational, non-commercial use 

Many educators feel that this plan 
does not solve the problem of telecast 
ing for educational purposes. There are 
at least three reasons: 

(a) Educational station-channels that 
aren't applied for within a year become 
available for commercial stations 

(b) About one fourth of the nation’s 
metropolitan areas have no TV channels 
assigned for education 

(c) Most important of all is the cost 
factor. Under FCC rules, a 
mercial, educational station would have 
to be on the air at least 28 hours a 
week. It would not be allowed to sell 
any advertising time. It could not carry 
any even a 
public event like the national political 
conventions this summer. (Cornell Uni 
versity says it can’t afford non-commer 
cial TV and will apply for a commercial 
station. ) 


non-com- 


sponsored programs—not 
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A Show Is Born 


TS Saturday night exactly 9 

o'clock. Time for Your Show of 
Shows! 

You relax for an hour and a half 
of MUSE ind d mMciung and co nedy 
Probably vou aren't thinking of the 
hundreds of hours of work, the thou- 
sands of dollars. and the small army 
of people needed to put that picture 
on your TV screen 

But that show didn’t “just happen 
Let's take a glimpse behind the cam 
era lens and see what it takes to put 
a typical TV musical show on the ait 

One Saturday show isn't over be 
tore produc er-director Max Liebman 
is already racking his brain for the 
Monday things really 
begin to buzz in Max’s studio at the 
Nationa! Broadcasting (¢ ompany 
We'll follow him through the week 

Monday: Take a peek into Lieb 
There he is with two o1 


next one. On 


man’s office 
three scr pt writers ind Sid Caesar 
They're dreaming up ideas for next 
Saturday's skits—such as Sid’s weekly 
scene-ofanarried-life with Imogene 
Coca As the vriters get on the trail 
# some ideas, Liebman starts his 


lepartment by department 


rounds 
' 

He talks over plans tor musik im 

ao for ' B t rr ' 

ing, costumes, scenery x¥ afternoon 


the first rehearsal is in full swing 





Caesar eats a tough sandwich Imogene Coca fixed for a 


Tuesday: Rehearsals go on. The 
script writers are taking notes and 
working up the ideas that the cast is 
trving out 

Wednesday: Now the script writ 
ers have typ d their notes. Dialogue 
is written down for the first time 
Costumes are fitted. Specialty num 
bers, such as Sid Caesar's solo skit 
get some polishing 

Thursday: Costumes get final fit 
ting 

Friday: Now the chorus and the 
Billy Williams Quartet get together 
with the dancers for a first) run 
through of their numbers. NBC ex 
perts visit Liebman’s studio to get 
an idea of what the production will 
be like. Sets are being trucked to the 


Your Show of Shows goes on the air with g fast dance number. 





nh 
picnic. 


theatre where the telecast will take 
place. The orchestra is rehearsing. 
Saturday: 9 a.m. — Cameramen 
nove in. The whole cast is “on 
deck.” The performers run through 
every number 
them repeated] to line up their 


lenses to catch the action. Video 


Caineramen — stop 


sight), audio (sound) and lighting 


ce on the job Dollymen 


engineers al 
move the camera platforms. Cable- 
men see that the electric cables of 
the cameras don't trip anybody and 
keep out of the televised picture. On 
their scripts the cameramen note ex- 
actly where each camera will be and 
what it will be doing—word by word 
through the show. 

5:30 p.m.—The final run-through 
is over. Half-hour “break”! 

6 p.m.—Dress rehearsal starts. Now 
Max and his chiet technicians are 
out in the theatre lounge watching 


the show on a TV receiver The 


show is being carried on a “closed 
circuit” at this time and you couldn't 
tune it in on your home set.) Lieb- 
man dictates last-minute notes. such 
as: “The curtain was pulled down a 
second too soon.” The cast gathers 
in the orchestra seats of the theatre 
tatking from his 
notes, gives final instructions 

§:15 p.m 


beginning to gather. 


while Liebman 
The studio audience is 


5:55 p.n.—The guest star comes 
out to “warm up” the audience fon 
the televised show 

8:59 p.m.—The NBC television di 
rector begins counting off the sec 
onds to his crew. Liebman gives the 
orchestra leader his cue. The baton 
goes up 

9 oclock—Down beat! The show 


! 
is on. 














A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


Shirley Has a 


Steppingstone 


skill can be a 
steppingstone to careers in 
many job fields,” Shirley Cohen told 
us recently. Shirley was speaking 
from experience; in her own case, 
secretarial skill has been a stepping- 
stone to work in television. She is 
private secretary to Producer Joseph 


*@ ECRETARIAL 


w 


Santley, of the NBC-TV studios in 
Ne W York 
‘Mr. Santley produces the Jimmy 


Durante Show on the All Star Revue 
{Saturdays, NBC-TV, 8:00-9:00 p.m., 
EST],” Shirley explained. “This year 
were also producing the Victor 
Borge Show.” 

Shirley Cohen was born in Mine- 
ola, N. Y., in 1925, and she was grad- 
uated from Mineola H. S. in 1942. “I 
took a combination academic and 
business course in high school,” Shir- 
ley said. “I went out for almost every 
girls sport and I worked on our 
school paper, The Question Mark.” 

When she finished high school, 
Shirley became a page girl, deliver- 
ing scripts and special notes in the 
offices of CBS. Then she was trans- 
ferred to the CBS accounting depart- 
ment. All this time, however, Shirley 
was looking forward to a job in tele- 
vision 

At night Shirley studied books 
about that she had_ bor- 
rowed from the library, and she took 
night classes in TV production prob- 
lems at New York University. When- 
ever possible, she took TV workshop 
courses, such as those given by Du- 
mont Studios. Shirley also found 
time to sing in the CBS choral group. 

In 1947, in order to get experience 
in producing shows, Shirley worked 
for Radio Station WHLI at Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. This is a small station 


television 


where Shirley could handle a num- 
ber of jobs not open to her in a larger 





organization. Soon she was in charge 
of the WHLI public service shows 
She found interesting people to in- 
terview on the air, helped write 
scripts, and wrote publicity stories 
about the shows for local newspa- 
pers. Her weekly pay was small but 
she learned a lot. 

Then Shirley became private sec- 
retary to the production manager at 
Station WPIX, in New York City. 
There, in addition to her secretarial 
work, Shirley dressing 
rooms to TV 
and took notes at production meet- 
ings. She worked long hours—partic- 
ularly at night and on week ends— 
but she liked the work. 

In 1949, Shirley’s boss left WPIX 
to write a book about television and 
asked Shirley to help him. She spent 
a year doing research for the book, 
taking dictation and transcribing it. 
During part of the year, her boss 
taught summer classes in television 
at Lake George, N. Y., a summer re- 
sort. Shirley helped with these 
classes and in tltis way learned a 
great deal about producing televi- 
sion shows. 


assigned 


stars, ordered 


Experience Pays Off 
When the book finished, 


Shirley found a secretarial job in an 
advertising agency that handled ra- 
dio and TV advertising. There she 
learned more about this side of show 
business. But while Shirley was 
rounding out her knowledge and ex- 
perience, she didn't forget what had 
become her main ambition—to work 
for NBC. Occasionally, she'd drop 
by at NBC’s employment office to 
ask for secretarial work 

Then in September, 1950, Shirley 
read about the kind of job she was 
looking for in the “want-ad” section 
of the New York Times. It was an ad 
for a secretary to work for an NBC 
producer. Shirley applied for the job 
promptly—and got it because of the 
experience she'd had inh radio and 
TV production. 

Ever since then Shirley 
private secretary to Joseph Santley, 


Was 


has been 


- 
props 
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As _ private 


ducer Joseph Santley, Shirley Cohen 
must have a pleasant telephone manner. 


a well-known movie producer who 
came east to produce TV shows 
Shirley's work 
props and scenery for shows; telling 
the stars what to do to get ready for 
a show; keeping changes in the script 
up to date; notifying people of re 
hearsals; taking notes at rehearsals; 
and doing such regular secretarial 
work as writing letters, filing, ete. 

“It’s an exciting life,” Shirley said 
“There’s no such thing as a typical 
day. We never know what's going to 
happen next.” 

“What are your plans for the fu- 
ture?” we asked Shirley. 

“Mr. Santley may go to California 
to produce some of his TV shows in 
Hollywood,” Shirley replied, “and of 
course, I'd like to go along with him. 
You see, I’m still learning how to 
produce shows. Some day, when I’m 
competent to handle production 
problems, I may become a full-time 
assistant producer. If I do, I can 
thank my secretarial skills for giving 
me the opportunities to learn about 
production.” 

Shirley Cohen is just one kind of 
specialist secretary. Many young 
men and women are specialist secre- 
taries to doctors, lawyers, atomic 
scientists, presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of business firms, sales and 
advertising managers, etc. Such sec- 
retarial positions pay from $50 to 
$150 or more a week and they often 
lead to important executive positions 
Men as well as women find secre 
tarial work a steppingstone to careers 
in leading fields. Secretarial work it 
self is also a very satisfying career 
—WiiuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor. 
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Eyes on 
Congress 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should sessions of Congress 
be televised? 


* 

About the Question 

The pertect mbinatic tf information and entertan 
ment. Every bit of it « ting stuff 

This “rave na New York newspaper did not describe 
the latest Hollywood epic. It reterred to the hearings of 
the Senate ¢ me hh st ting Committee, televised fron 
New York City last sy a 

These hearings sho the tion. Links were revealed 
between organized crime and some officials in local govern 
ment. Busy executives stretched their lunch hours, and 
housewive eglected their chore to stare at and listen to 
the revelations 

Traditional Rights vs. Public Interest 
A few people protested against the “Roman holiday. 


; 
They murmured that America’s most sacred and traditional 


rights were being trampled underfoot. They complained 
that a witness had no chance te 


present his side of the case 
tace his accusers, cross-examine other witnesses. His right 
fo privacy was he Ing Ins ided. He w is tortured by popping 
bulbs, noise, intense heat, distracting movements, and the 
knowledge it his every expression was being scrutinized 


by millions of strangers 


These conscience-stricken few ummoned forth the 4tl 
Amendment to the Constitution The right of the people 
to he secure n ti r persons igainst unreasonable 
earches . hall not be violated the 5th Amend 
ment: “No person hall be compelled in any criminal 


ase to be a witness against himself ; the 6th: “In all 
criminal prosect is. the accused shall enjoy the right to 
he confronted with the witnesses against him .. .”; the 14th 
Amendment: “Nor shall any state deprive any person of lif 
liberty or property 

But all such uneasy mutterings went unheard by the 


thout due process of lau 


reneral public John OQ Public was not interested in legal 
technicalities. He was enraged 
Millions of people lost their indifference to what goes on 


in government—thanks to television. 





Py i" t New York Time 
Will we bring government closer to the people by showing 
them how our lawmakers work? Or will TV result in evils? 


Th next leve lopment Was quite logical. Having seen 
fact-finding Congressional committee at work, America’s 
5,000,000 television families began to ask why they should 
wot have the opportunity to see the lawmakers themselves 

iction through the eye of television 

According to a public opinion survey, 65 per cent of the 
ublic is in favor of televising Congress for at least an hour 
day, with only 18 per cent opposed. The three greatest 


networks have expressed interest in televising Congress 


Resolution to Televise Congress 

The issue was crystallized by Republican Representative 
Jacob K. Javits of New York State. His House Resolution 62 
proposes the televising and broadcasting of important House 
lebates. “How better to inform the American people?” he 
lemands 

His resolution has not yet been acted upon. But it will 
eet opposition. Rep. Javits himself took a poll of 118 


1 


id found 61 against the idea 


vepresentatives a 
The arguments of those in favor of televising Congress 
Ive around the hope that here finally, is our great 
ince to bring democracy to its rich, ripe fruition. Those 

pposed feel that television would be a sort of Frankenstein 
ionster which would reduce Congress to an absurdity. It 
suld clear the wav for a dictatorship, or at least for many 

id laws. 

Neither slae has much inh the way of evidence on which 
to base its arguments. Opinions are, rather, based on emo 
tions of hope or fear. And, like all emotional arguments 
those given here are not always completely logical, despite 
their undeniable sincerity. 

Here, then, are the arguments being offered on a proposal! 
vhich, if adopted, may change the entire face of American 
political life for better or for worse! Should sessions of 


Congress be televised? 











YES! 


1. In a democratic country, a voter has 
the right to know what his Representa- 
tive is doing. 


Congress should not keep any secrets 
from the people. Since a voter has the 
right to choose his Representative, keep 
1im in office, or try to kick him out, the 
voter must obviously have the equal 


1 


right to know what his Representative 
is doing 
The principle of public scrutiny has 
been recognized. Galleries are 
provided in the House and Senate. Any- 
body can visit Washington and watch 
Congress during an important debate. 
But most people would find this too 
expensive and time-taking. 

Newspaper tells us what 
Congress is doing. But newspapers are 
limited in space. They must select what 
they think most important. They can- 

it describe the tone of voice a speaker 


aiwavs 


coverage 


uses, the expressions flitting across his 


race } 


These are essential 


Ss gestures. 
in judging a person’s sincerity. 
We have the right to see all these 


we can do so through tele- 


Telford Taylor, formerly general 
counsel for the Federal Communica 
tions Commission, summed it up: “It is 


iecessary part of the lawmakers’ bur 
len that the lightning of the public's 
inger should beat about their heads and 
their 
hearts. That is why maximum publicity, 


t sunshine of its smile warm 


he limits of decorum and fair- 


CSS, 1S ck sirable . 


2. TV will arouse a much-needed in- 
terest in government. 


On the not over half of all 
eligible Americans vote in Congression 
| elections. The Ejightv-second Con- 
gress was elected by only 43.7 per cent 


average, 


f those who might have participated 
In 1948 only 52 per cent of eligible 
‘ters took part in the Presidential 
election 


However, TV can change all this. TV 
1as amply demonstrated its power to 


bring out the living, breathing drama 
in government. Some people cannot or 
newspaper and magazine 
irticles on government. But they will 
heed to real people—Repre- 
ind Senators 


? 
will not read 


pay close 


sentatives when they are 
irguing and gesticulating on a television 
screen 

It is objected that people will be 
entertained” by Congressional sessions. 
What is wrong with that? Educators 
that students 
best when they enjoy the process. 


h ive discovered learn 

Televising Congress means that more 
people will be interested in the vital 
issues—more people will vote—and more 
will vote wisely! 


3. TV will result in better lawmakers 
and better laws. 


Some people fear that if Congress is 
really good lawmakers will 
be voted out of office and replaced by 
“showmen.” This fear stems from a lack 
of faith in the ability of the people to 
know the difference between the phony 
reflects a 


televised, 


and the genuine article. It 
dishelief in democracy itself 

Our entire democratic svstem hinges 
upon the ability of the people to make 
sound judgments. If vou have faith in 
the people, you must conclude that T\ 
will “put the finger” on men who should 
not be in Congress. 

America’s voters, through television 
will bird’s-eve their 
Representatives. If a Congressman loafs 
on the job, or constantly bids for atten 
tion with sensational charges unfounded 
in fact, or clowns, or substitutes empty 


have a view of 


oratory for brains, the TV audience will 
spot such faults immediately and will 
tell the offender to mend his ways. 
As Rep. Javits said, “In the last 
analysis, the good sense of the people 
is the ultimate protection of our demo- 
cratic svstem against rabble-rousers. .. . 
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I believe in bringing demagogues out 
into the open.” 

As for the average sincere legislator 
under 


feeling himselt observation, he 


will give his best efforts 


4. Television would not distract Con- 
gress or cause commotion 


At the hearings of the Senate Crime 


Investigating Committee in New York 
the television cameras were inoffensive 
ly placed in the corners of the room 


Glare, heat, flash bulbs, and Gontinuous 
activity were caused by newsreel and 
press photographers—not by television 

United Nations sessions are often 
televised. Cameras are located in glas 
booths. The room is brightly but not 


oppressively lighted 

TV was successfully used during the 
opening session of the San Francisco 
conference on the Japanese peace treaty 
Congress itself has permitted broadcast 
ing and televising of joint sessions on 
special occasions such as an address by 
President Truman, General MacArthur 


or British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. In no case did TV mar the 
proceedings Turn page) 


SAS, 
A II HR LF peated 


INEFE eye 
CONGRESS MEW 





Adapted from a cartoon by Rube Goldberg in Detroit Times 

Look! A New Fishing Rod 
Pro side: Congress on TV will result in better lawmakers and better laws. 
Con side: TV would hamper work of our Congressmen and mean bad laws. 
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NO! 


1. It is completely up to Congress it- 
self whether to make its proceedings 
public or keep them secret. The public 
has no say in the matter 


proceeding 

do so. obvious! 
] ' 

the public i 

tuin this secre 

! 


Fechnic itona 


provision today 
that the 
omplete 
Why did 
deem it ess 
(Longression il 
ports of the 
Che wise 
believed 
should — be 


freedom fh 
influences of 
2. Televising Congress will mean bad 


laws—maybe fatal laws 
How i ( 


m law-making 


No Clear Picture of Anything 
Pro side: Televising Congress will arouse a much-needed interest in government. 


to heat, noise 
Con side: Congress would become a circus; the public would get a confused picture. 


iwareness tl 
by millions 

“It would cor I ely ruit Sen 
W lliam Be nton of 
Majority Leader tion 
of Arizona said Ou 
the ther in their constant effort to hog the 
Finally 
) Labor and other groups would raise 


greatest anxiety ac ul lh it they are tempted to 


scheme in order to retain his reputa thie wn special interests 


ite.” predi ted Sen 
(Connecticut Senate 
Ernest W. McFarland 
The programs would 
showmen in Congress and not give the 
workers a fair chance.” Sen. Lester (¢ 

Hunt of Wyoming warned, “Televising 


the Senate might cause a big turnover.” 


4. The alternative to business-sponsor- 
ship is government-owned TV stations. 
This would mean dictatorship. 


lawmakers would vie with 


play up 


spotlight and ple ase the mob 


{ ; 
some magnetic rabble-rouser might cay 
ture the imagination of the TV audience a furor over business sponsorship of 


with his pie-in-the-sky promises, and Congressional sessions. They would de 


television would be a har lictatorship would seal the doom of mand government-operated TV net 


At best, 
rowing experience 
men, and would hamper their thinking 

And here is a f tel 


picture of televisior 
at its worst 


for most Congress 


Picture millions of people before their 
screens as though at a prize fight, chew 


ing popcorn, cheering at the jokes, jee 


ing Congressmen who call for sobriety 


getting enraged at sensational charges 
and deluging their Representatives with 
a flood of hot-headed threats and selfish 
demands 
Chink wl 
pleasing 
gogues would 
sing their 
legislators 
yet attenti 
on the m )} 
ruch Spit 


works. This is foreseen by Rep. Javits 
vho. said ‘Whether 
networks could arrange to do the job 


UT democracy 
the commercial 
3. Televising Congress would require 
commercial sponsors—which is danger- 
ous. ne 
Who 
IsInYg 
can attord to give 
ble r\ time. The 


to commercial sponsors 


an uncertainty. Government 


ited facilities might be set up 
is going to foot But big government has always been 


Congress? No vreater threat to human freedom than 


private netw al 
away so much vah ig business. Already the government 

rV time must be sok is much too big and powertul. 
With the 
ot TV in 
; ' 


rat vou 


matchless propaganda tool 


hands, power-hungry 
ie 
| 


hij their 


Commercial sponsorship of Cong: 


sional SeSSIONS will vest too much pow I Pure i cajole ind bull thie 


too few hands! Here’s the rea peopl giving 
\ucl 
yutine technical r trivial Heavy long ild it be betore ¢ 
will be eeded. What shall be vere a na I heep blindly follow ig 

| d? The choice ordet ve ver our 
How 


ed in 


them even more 


! 
{ 


ot the work of Congress re powel 


is boring Por tnd 


clit 


eciiting 
government 


long would it 
the nightmare 


he hands of the 
msoring tl pro 
he blamed _ too | chictiut ship? 
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CHAPTER I / HOLD 
Js cur story OPens, THE HIGH \ on / 
| > ‘ = FOOTBALL TEAM HAS ST Nina, pail 
fs N NO HOURS OF SCRIMMAGE 
| are NE GS GAME — ANS 
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AME FLAY 


| / MIKE, GET IN THERE AT 
1/ QUARTERBACK AND SEE 
\ WHAT YOU CAN DO ON 
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Printed in US a. 























[ AFTER PRACTICE, — , “ee 
| THE UNHAPPY — SS gtua— > 
TOMMY STOPS 
| IN AT HIS DAD'S 

| SERVICE STATION 









ON MAIN STREET. 






















Hi, SON / ) —<— - >| 


HOW WAS THE 
SCRIMMAGE 
THIS MORNING 2 
DAL 


NOT SO GOOD AS 
FAR AS I'M CONCERNED - 
BUT THE REST OF THE 
TEAM WAS GREAT 





HELL 































/ WHAT S THE MATTER? YOU I'M TURNING IN Quit/ say THAT's A > a 
, | LOOK AS THOUGH YOU'D | MY UNIFORM SWORD WE JOHNSONS) = 
C2 D\_ LOST YOUR BEST FRIEND’ | TOMORROW... THE \ NEVER USE! MAYBE YOU 
z= <i - | BEST WAY I CAN \ AND I HAD BETTER 





TALK THIS OVER pd 





FRIEND, DAD— TO QuiT/ 
MY PLACE ON / 
THE TEAM, 
GUESS I'LL 
NEVER BE THE 
BLOCKING 
BACK YOU 


<li 


FE _ | a /NOT MY BEST | HELP THE TEAM 












THERE ISN \ THERE S A LOT TO TALK } / SOMEDAY U'LL 
4 1 ABOUT T'S NOT JUST 7 / BE TRYING 


/ THE FOOTBALL SQUAD OTHER TEAMS 
I'M THINKING ABOUT TOMMY N PARTICULAR 
- THINKING OF f 
YOu CAN'T GET 
NTO THE HABIT 
OF QUITTING / 
MIGHT BE A 
GOOP ICEA IF 
YOU LEARNED 
ABOUT TEAMWORK 
RIGHT NOW! 




















ns ever [ + 
SINCE 1870 4 













































Geear THINGS WERE HAPPENING 
IN AMERICA iN 1870, OUR } 
FRONTIERS WERE STEADILY | 
MOVING WESTWARD AS PIONEERS | 
SET FORTH IN SEARCH OF } 
OPPORTUNITY AND A BETTER LIFE... | 












UST HEARD SOME 












$$$ ——_—_ 

0, A YOUNG WAR VETERAN NAMED TOD PUTTING UP SOME 
| 
' 





INTERESTING NEWS... ——=— 





eee THAT BEFORE 














NOW, TOD, I'VE 7 
HEARD RUMORS OF } f/f -—.| | 
f—_—*~ | 











ANE I i 


OD iS RUBBER?| | _ 
1y USE FOR | RUBBER @uT Ii KNOW A FE 
E i iT ft THINGS AB Kk GOODR 


WHAT L'VE HEARD L HAVE A 
FEELING THAT HE THE 


GOING TOTRY TO A 
SEE HIM ‘ 




















IT’S TRUE, vANE! A 
GOODRICH CONVINCED 
“AL BUSINESSMEN 





LD BE A GOOD THING 


WOL 
FOR THE TOWN, 


MONEY TO GIVE HIM 
S START! 







KIND OF MAN I'D LIKE TO (ZB 
WORK FOR--AND I’M , 














ONE OF THE FIRST PRODUCTS OF THE 
NEW FACTORY WAS FIRE HOSE P 
THAT NEW RUBBER Li j 
4 & SURE HA al 
Ee FATHER e< AND IT’S 
’ j < 





























‘TIVE \ 
BEEN REA NG THE } 
WHOLE COUNTRY |5 
4UILDING BIGGER 


/ 
AND SAKES mey've\ 
EVEN GOUT A RAILROAD 


CLEAR ACROSS TO j 
THE PAciFIC OCEAN! / 


$$ 4 





_ 7 Aw 




















V SEPTEMBER OF (88S, ANOTHER CROSS-COUNTRY | 
RAILROAD WAS COMPLETED. FAST-GROW/ING 
AMER/CA MOVED WESTWARD ON THE WHEELS 
OF THE "IRON HORSE." 








st 4 











ADVENTURERS ¢* a oon 
CARRIED ON THEIE 

DANGEROUS SEARCH 
FOR GOLD... 
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rr NICATION WAS = 
| SPEEDED A HUNDREDFO! aaa 
| EEDE UNDORE! 


| WHEN ALEXANDER GRAHAM oa 


BELL INVENTED THE 
TELEPHONE /N 1876 DY \ 








GASQLINE AUTOMOB/LE 
APPEARED ON OUR 
HIGHWAYS, FORE RUNNEK 
OF TODAY'S 52 MILLION 
CARS AND TRUCKS 





894, THE FIRST 














HOME OF THE JOANSONS saleidiiieinn | BuT iF it’s \ 
=< ; NEW FRONTIERS 


R,JIM, YOu 
NEEDN'T GO WEST. 
YOU'LL FIND “EAA 
RIGHT HERE 


, J 
he. AKRON r 













gt hs 
ve 
CHEMISTRY |S ONE 
4 FIELD WnhERE NEW 
FRONTIERS ARE BEING P 


ViADE EVERY Day , 
FRONTIERS OF Yee 
KNOWLEDGE / 



























ST FINE 
WELL MAKE A 
TEAM PLAYER 
Our OF YOU 


YET 


= c — 





| [ GUESS I MUST BE SORT OF SLOW 
T I stub DON'T SEE WHAT THA 
N . STORY HAS TO DC 


ee 







TEAM 


WITH MY MAKING | } 
THE FOOTBALL | | 





















I HAVEN 
YET, TOMMY 
WE SAVE 


? NEXT PRACTICE 

















_— ON, RIGHT? 
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W, WHAT 
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WAS THE 


MEANING F 
THAT REMARK? 
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CHAPTER I 
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HIS ISN'T MUCH OF A PLACE. YET— 

UT IT'S THE FIRST RUBBER RESEARCH 
LABORATORY IN THE UNITED STATES - = 
ANDO I AiM TO KEEP iT “FIRST” oF 

















SAME WAY JIM. MAYBE IF WE WORK HAKU 
THAT'S WHY / AND LEARN A FEW THINGS 
AA - OME THING 


AE NDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IS A MAGIC \ 
KEY - A KEY THAT CAN OPEN THE } 


viT < 
WITH 





cL 


eek a eae te a? ee 4 Fe: a 
rm A *BUG" ON RESEARCH, JIM. TO \ | /x FEEL THE \ WELL. I'M GLAD YOU ARE HERE, 


ME UF 


















































ana > — RS —— 
RIGHT. JIM — AND REMEMBER] {/ RisHT/ THAT'S Wry THE DEVELOPMENT hen | 
/j - - - - - =~ + 
E MOS VWPORTANT JOB | F NE a S y 
WE HAVE Cc O is O KEEP | 











- = L Vice Marry Sy 
eCIiCLOriNsc NEW A ER 
PRODUCTS FOR (ES y j 


NO BETT 
S MOnéE 











































pose - a eee —_——-— 


TODAY ON THAT AMERICAN TEAM, MOST OF US PLAY 
| THREE POSITIONS. IF AN ARTIST WERE TO PAINT A 
CT F AMERICA’S PRODUCTION TEAM, IT 


















































Fiest, THERE ARE THE MILLIONS OF INVESTORS, OR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, BIG AND LITTLE, WHO PUT UP THE MONEY TO BUY 

THE MACHINES AND TOOLS AND FACTORIES THAT PRODUCE 

AMERICA'S GOODS. THEY START THE WHEELS OF 

qQINDUSTRY TURNING. 
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SECOND, THERE ARE 
TRE MEN AND WOMEN 
WHOSE MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL SKILLS KEEP 
THE MACHINES OF 
NDUSTRY TURNING. 
THEY PRODUCE THE 
GOODS WE USE 

AND ENJOY. 








————————— 


























THIRD, THERE ARE THE CUSTOMERS 
WHO BUY AND USE THE GOODS THAT 
INDUSTRY MAKES. THEY PROVIDE THE 
REWARDS FOR INVESTORS AND THE 
JOBS FOR MILLIONS OF MEN 

AND WOMEN. 
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DR. JiM JOHNSON HAD RETIRED WHEN BFG'S 
VEW RESEARCH CENTER WAS OPENED AT 
SRECKS E OW/O, IN JUNE OF 1948 





WITH SIX COMPLETELY~EQUIPPED BUILDINGS TAFFEL 
WITH 250 SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICIANS, TH/S CENTER 
1S ONE OF THE WORLD'S FINEST WORKSHOPS OF SC 








Bis. MAYBE I CAN WORK 
SOME DAY 
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= ee ee 
. 
| EVER NE NOWA \ / 
TA VG ABOUT A. 
SOrir THe AT 7 HAT DC Y 
| SUT YEARS AGO oOuR YOU MEA 
| FOREFATHERS DID DR. JOHNSON? 
st ] 
- “ 


j 
METHING BETTER A ad 
THAN THAT Za ) / J 
~ - \ /} a 
eee ——S i] cS 







































| I MEAN THEY SPLIT THE HUMAN 
| ATOM — BY GIVING MEN THEIR 
| FREEDOM — AND RELEASING < 
UKCES OF FREE ENERGY ANC 
| 


| EN ERPR E 


MEY ARE FREE... AND DON'T yOu 


YOUNGSTERS EVER FORGET THAT’ 


XN saan 
V\EN AND WOMEN FEEL BETTER , — 
WORK BETTER, LIVE BETTER WHEN / WE WON'T. 





THAT CARRIED us 
ERNE T 


























EMPTY 2 DON'T YOU BELIEVE | 
4ERE AT THE RESEARCH 


BEL'EVE THAT THE VERY F 


4 N ¥ a 
DK AT THIS A (| OF AMERICA MAY BE FOL 
BOTH OF You \ TEST TUBES LIKE THIS 
































































OFF AT AN INTERESTING 
BY THE WAY, MAYBE \ PART. YOU WERE 
YOU'D LIKE TO HEAR THE \\ ABOUT GRANDDAD AT 


— 








LEFT 
TELLING ME 


| REST OF THAT LITTLE FAMILY } THE RESEARCH CENTER 


I'VE BEEN SPINNING, ca 















I KNOW YOU WANT / EDWARD, THAT'S 
GO INTO RESEARCH WITH ME ONE C 
UST NOT CUT FINEST FREEDOMS HERE IN 

I WANT ) | AMERICA |S THE RIGHT TO 
/-\." CHOOSE OUR OWN JOB. 
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AT APPLIES 7 


OPPORTUNITY TOC 


















































SPA < RMIES QUICKLY cur OEE AMERICA'S 7 _— y 
PP. Ff RUBBER FROM THE FAR FAST | 
iBuRMA A, — L 
ry Fe CAS 4 
i ee UNITED 
| eee 
LA THAILAND { STATES 


\ S * FRENCH 
IQ npo -CHINA 
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aN » S 
I. BQ 
a Cc 
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GENTLEMEN, IF WE ARE 
TO BUILD A MILITARY 
MACHINE TO FIGHT IN THE 
CAUSE OF FREEDOM 

WE MUST HAVE RUBBER. 
WE CAN'T FIGHT 











- ‘ . nontans . ET, 
AND SO, AMERICAN MAN-MADE RUBBER WAS FINALLY 

BEING PROOUCEDP TO FX "WE NEEDS OF OUR HUGE 
MAILITARY MAACHINES 


Jocnsncdhewconnanet ay 
eg. igh? a 
A | 








LA / 
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MODEST RE 























AFTER victory THE SAME 
FACTORIES, LARGE AND 
SMALL, THAT HAD BUILT 
THE WEAPONS OF WAR 
NOW SET ABOUT TURNING 
OuT THE PRODUCTS OF 
PEACE. INVESTORS PUT 
THEIR SAVINGS INTO NEW 
MACHINERY... WORKERS 
MADE THAT MACHINERY 
HUM ... CUSTOMERS 
BOUGHT THE LONG-WAITED 
PEACE-TIME PRODUCTS 
AMERICANS AGAIN ENJOYED 
NECESSITIES THAT WERE —- 
TO OTHER PEOPLES — 
STILL LUXURIES 











[Eo Iii 7 
f TT 
AND SOON AFTER V-J DAY... 























1 Boy/ I NEVER SAW J AND I NEVER SAW 
— = SO MANY PEOPLE SUCH GOOD 

<7 BUYING TIRES BEFORE’ / BUYS IN TIRES’ \}| 

if Ay — WHY, DO YOU ) 





































































[ THAT IN 191O THE AVERAGE TIRE COST $35 NO WONDER I DUNNO... MAYBE 

IND LASTED ONLY 3,500 MILES. TODAY, THE BUSINESS 1S < BUSINESS ISN'T AS 
|{ MOST POPULAR-SIZED TIRE COSTS ABOUT GOOD - with \ s00D AS IT SEEMS 
1} @20 AN ASTS 30,000 MILES. TIRE BARGAINS LIKE I HEARD A FELLOW 
} DST HAS BEEN BROUGHT DOWN FROM THAT AROUND! / SAY OUR ECONOMIC 





SYSTEM'S “TOP- HEAVY.” 
MIGHT CRASH ANYTIME 
MAYBE HE'S RIGHT 


$1O PER THOUSAND MILES TO ONLY @7¢ / 
LL REDUCE TIRE COST 
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% "FIRST, DON'T LET ANYONE SELL YOU THE 
/ WHAT YOU NEED. DANNY \ | IDEA AMERICA IS MADE UP OF A FEW 
S A TWO-MINUTE REFRESHER \ | BiG COMPANIES. THERE ARE FOUR 

: , iE BEST LLION BUSINESSES IN THE U.S.A... 
EM | OUR BIGGEST BUSINESS IS SMALL 
BUSINESS. * 


wines gig) LESMSR 


\. HERE IN AMERICA 
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N THE A 
v ie 
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; = -———— aaa 
"AND THOSE FOUR MILLION BUSINESSES age OWNED BY | | *WHY DO YOU SUPPOSE THESE ORDINARY 
MILLIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS AND INO!V ALS | | FOLKS INVEST THEIR MONEY? TO MAKE 
ORDINARY FOLKS JUST LiKE YOU AND ME. TAKE BFC, | | a PROFIT, OF COURSE, SOME PEOPLE 
BFG STOCK BUT NO ONE OWNS —_ Mf set egy te | WOULD HAVE YOU BELIEVE PROFIT IS 

vee aa ort wider See we asaee ad | BAD. WELL— PROFIT PAYS WAGES TO 
ae eS Biss des sy teks ORKERS... PROFIT PAYS TAXES TO 
AMER) AN IN * N MAIN K E GOVERNMENT...PROFIT PAYS FOR 
WALL STREET EARCH, NEW MACHINES, NEW FACTO- 
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tw WI 


























SOME COMPANIES 
FAIL — SURE ' BUT 
THE BEST SURVIVE 
AND LET ME 
TELL YOU THIS— 
THE PERSON 
WHO DECIDES 
WHICH COMPANIES 
SUCCEED AND 
WHICH FAIL 1S 
THE CUSTOMER! THE 
CUSTOMER iS 
‘BOSS'-— AND WE'RE 
ALL CUSTOMERS,” 


























SPEAKING OF CUSTOMERS, WE HAVE ADDED MILLIONS } AND WHAT ABOUT AMERICAN 
9—F NEW ONES SINCE 1940. AS OUR POPULATION } | WORKERS ? THEY RE PROVIDED 
XPANDS, INDUSTRIES EXPAND. OUR OWN INDUSTRY | WITH THE BEST MACHINES 
ROWING ALL THE TIME TO SUPPLY MORE | AN TOOLS ... THEY HAVE 
CUSTOMERS WITH MORE NEW PRODUCTS. WHEN |} | FREEDOM AND OPPORTUNITY... THEY 
BFG STARTED IN !87O !T HAD ONE PLANT AND | BELONG TO UNIONS, IF THEY WISH 
50,C > POTENTIAL CUSTOMERS, TODAY THERE | THEY SHARE GENEROUSLY IN THE 
RRE 29 BFG PLANTS— AND THE COUNTRY’S | GOODS THEY HELP PRODUCE.NO 
SPULATION IS OVER 155,000,000.“ ” | WONDER THEY LEAD THE REST OF 
} THE WORLD IN PRODUCTION. ® 
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| MEETING TONIGHT| 











if AE TE YOU WHAT SOMEONE SAID ABOUT rf Ex SE THE SPEECH, DANNY, 
PRODUCTION. HE SAID, ‘ONLY THE STRONG CAN BE f But HaT'S THE WAY I FEEL 
EREE AND ONLY THE PRODUCTIVE CAN BE STRONG’ f “MAYBE WE ARENT PERFECT IN 

SOK DANNY — THERE ARE MORE THAN 273, 00C [| AMERICA BUT WERE SURE A 
VORKERS IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, THE INDUSTRY ST SETTER OFF THAN ANY 

S WORTH $27 889.000,000. THAT MEANS THAT \ mTHER COUNTRY IN THE WORLD! / 
THERE iS MORE THAN $10,000 BEHIND EACH JOB 

THAT'S ABIG REASON WHY WE ARE PRODUCTIVE — 


AND STRON( 
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I KNOW you 


MANY MORE y 
EVE Ty 
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WS, THIS 1S THE GAME 
VE BEEN POINTING FOR — 
5 THE ONE WE'VE GOT 
WIN I'™ MAK NG ONLY 
N THE 

















i A 5 
{ . ee ee 
| ALL RIGHT - ws \ ———_____—— 
<= | NOW GO T THERE | ( oes —_ = 
JOHNSON, | ANC PLAY THE KING | hie Big . 
You'RE STARTING; | OF AME I KNOW PE MECER, 2 } 


TODAY AT | 1) CAN .. * 
\ QUARTERBACK / | 





| ‘ail 
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f wn THE 9 AND THERE G 
\ SUR TOMMY 


NUMBER FOUR 






{NE MADE IT 


I KNEW HET 
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TOMMY MADE 
TnE TEAM / 
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Published by The B F Goodrich Company and dedicated 
to the young people of America, who will some day make the 
industrial teams that help keep our nation strong and Free. 
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Bike Court 


“A@RDER in the court!” 
The chief 


Beside 


justice raps his 
sit other 
The audience quickly quiets 


avel 


him two 
judge Ss 
low n 

First case!” barks the chief 
ti 

A bailiff brings detendant 
and reads the charges. The judges 
the defendant carefully. 
Then they confer among themselves 
Finally the chief justice speaks: “The 
court finds you guilty. We sentence 
vou to six weeks!” 


This is the “bike court” of Berke- 
California 


jus 
in a 


question 


ley in action. 

The judges, court attendants, de- 
fendants 

we teen-agers. They are students 
ot the citv’s five high schools. The 
court is part of a bicycle safety pro- 
gram run by the Berkeley police de 
partment. The court holds trials of 
all (17 under ) 
charged with breaking the citv’s bi- 


and most of the audience 


young people or 
CVC le laws 

you were a bike rider in 
Berkeley. Suppose you broke one of 


Suppose 


Berkeley's bicycle laws—rode through 


a red light, let’s Say 





BERKELEY’S BIKE COURT. At left is police officer W. N. Stahr, 


If a policeman saw you, he'd hand 
to appear 
Bike Court the next Saturday morn- 
ing. Officials at the court are chosen 
by faculties of the local high schools 
from among their outstanding stu 


you a summons before 


dents. 

you might 
get a warning. You might have to 
write a composition on safety rules 


If you're found guilty 


Or vou might be told you couldn't 
use vour bike for a few days 


Six Week Sentence 


You might even get the “six week 
mentioned This 
means you must attend a bike safety 
school run by the police department 
for six weeks 


sentence above 


The course meets for 
Po- 
lice officers show films and give lec 
tures on bike safetv. \Mlanv Berkeley 
of their own free 


an hour on Saturday mornings 


teen-agers attend 
will. 

The Berkeley bike court is now in 
its 12th year. Since 1940, more than 
350 teen-age judges have served on 
it. The court has handled more than 
9 000 cases. 

Since the court started 


the num 


a 


head of Bicycle 
Bureau. On dais are three judges. Below them is bailiff. Defendant is at right. 
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of bike trathic 


accidents in Berkeley has fallen tron 


ber riders injured it 
34. a year to 18. In most parts of the 
country, the bike accident rate ha 
increased. 

According to the National Satety 
Council, 19,000 people were injured 
and more than 400 killed in bike a 
Most of thes cc! 
dents happened to young people, fiv: 
In four-fifths of these 
accidents, the bike rider was at fault 
He either failed to obey traffic rules 
failed to keep his bike 


proper control 


cidents last vear 


to 15 vears old 


Or under 


Your Safety Score 
Are YOU headed for a bike 
dent? Test yourself on this che ckup 
chart. Put a check in the left-hand 
box for each “yes” answer. You aren't 


ACCl 


really a safe bike rider until you can 
check all the boxes 


Does 
brakes? 

Is it equipped with a horn (o1 
bell), headlight, and rear-reflector 
all in good working order? 


bike 


goou 


your have 


On a street or highway. do you 


ride on the side vour state recom 
mends? 


Are alert 
opened doors when passing parked 


you tor suddenly 
cars? 

Do vou avoid weaving in and 
out of traffic 
to side? 

Do you get off and walk you 
bike across busy intersections? 

™) Do yon ride single file 
group when on busy streets? 

Do you ride out of driveways 
and alleys slowly and carefully? 

Do you use a bike rack or “bas- 
ket” to carry bulky parcels? 

[] Do you avoid carrying passen 
gers on your bike? 

Do you avoid “hitching on” to 
trucks or cars, and stunting or racing 
in trafhie? 

Do you try to point out to oth 
ers—particularly anyone in the fam 
ily younger than you—what a good 
rider does? 


or swerving from side 


In a 


Do you obey all traffic signs, 
signals, and rules, just as if vou were 
driving a car? 


Bike Safety Chart 

Be It vou're a sate 
bike rider now, you'll probably be a 
safe auto driver later on. Write for 
World Week's free chart of satety 
rules for bike rid 


Be wise sate 
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ask 44 Head 


© I'd like to 
be able to talk to 
my parents about 
my personal prob- 
lems, but I don't 
know hou 
r bout if 


fo go 
Have 
you any sugges 


fionsr 





Gay Head 


\. Sometimes it 
is the most thoughtful parents who 


leave their growing sons and daugh 
lk to figure things out for 


I hey 


ters alone 
understand 


need for privacy ind they 


to question ind pry 


themselves your 
hesitate 
into 


But they do wish you’d 


your 
private life 
confide in them when vou stumble 


on a Snag \ 


ur parents are just as 


eager to share ideas about your pet 
sonal problems iS vOu are And once 
vou've let them know that you want 
some advice, vou can count on them 
to help vou more ways than you 
may expect 

It isn't eas to liscuss personal 


less 


formed the habit 


matters with anyone—but_ it’s 


difficult if 


you Ve 


the future, they'll surely feel closer 
to you 

You can also bridge the gap that 
sometimes seems to exist between 
you and your parents by thinking of 
them as people, instead of just as 
parents! Do you know what. their 
personal problems are? Do you 
know if they have or have had prob- 
lems with their own parents? What 
they hope for from the future? See 
if you can’t find out. Talk to them; 
ask them questions; even interview 
your grandparents! 

If youre a member of a young 


a Dad's 


Introduce 


people's group 
Picnic or a Mother's Tea 
your parents to your friends and to 
Invite 


organize 


your friends’ 


parents to the next school game; ask 


parents your 
them to go shopping with you or to 
help vou with a budget. Show them 
that you respect their judgment—in 
many matters 

When you've become acquainted 
with your parents—as people—talk to 
them frankly. If 


youl 


youre too embar 


rassed to use own name in 
presenting a problem, try discussing 
it on the basis of a movie you've 
both seen Or a radio program you've 
both listened to 


to recommend a good book on the 


Ask your librarian 


problems of the teen-ager and bring 
it home for your parents to read 
You'll be surprised and happy to 
learn how much vour parents under- 





all is: make every day Mother's Day 
and Dad’s Day! 


O. What is expected of a girl on 
a date? 


A. Ask the boy who dates! He'll 
tell you that he wants to have a good 
time on a date and that he does have 
a good time when a girl enjoys her 
self and appreciates his efforts to 
entertain her. A boy expects a girl 
to be fun, to have a sense of humor 
to be interested in sports, and to be 
a good sport even when things don’t 
go according to plan. He likes to be 
able to talk to her about serious 
subjects, too, and is pleased if she’s 
friendly and fits in easily with his 
friends 

A boy is always grateful when a 
girl is considerate. The girl can show 
her consideration by never talking 
other 
being on 


dates when she’s 
with him time for her 
date, and helping him to make con- 


about her 


versation with her parents when he 
to call. She won't insist on 
transportation by automobile 
she won't break her dates except for 
good reasons. Nor will she flirt with 
other boys when she’s with him. 


comes 


and 


As for a girl's appearance, a boy 
is proud of a girl who's neatly and 
doesn't 

hand 


appropriately dressed and 


use make-up with a heavy 
Boys hate “war-paint”! 


This may seem like a lot—but boys 





of sharing your life with your par stand and how eager they are to — really aren't impossible to please. In 
ents. If you make it a practice to let help you, once you give them the — fact, they're satisfied with almost 
them know about your friends, your chance any girl who is trying to be her 
school activities, and your hopes for The most important suggestion of natural, most attractive self! 

¢ offered to sell them on the west end them too quickly? Because they 


HOW WOULD. 
YOU SOLVE IT? 


Promise or Apology? 


The 


nual spring play at 





ticket committee for the an- 
Farrell High 
School had gathered for a final meet 
ing the day before the performance 
Steve Blake f 


one of the committee 
members 


arrived a few minutes 
late, and handed an envelope full 


of tickets to Cliff \lanning, the com- 


mittee chairman 
“I'm awfully sorry,” Steve ex- 
plained. “I know that I promised to 


distribute these to the people who 


of town. But | forgot. Now I 


it’s too late to sell them 


° ° 


cue 
Vuess 


l. If you were Cliff, or one of the 
others who depending on 
Steve to distribute the tickets, would 
you accept Steve’s apology? Would 


were 


it be easier to forgive Steve if he 
usually kept his promises? Or if only 
one person—instead of a group—were 
inconvenienced by Steve’s forgetful- 
ness? Is an apology ever enough if 
you've done something wrong or let 
someone “down”? Does an apology 
“help,” even when it isn’t enough? 
2. In what kind of situation is an 
apology sufficient, and in what kind 
of situation is it not? What are some 
of the people forget 
their promises? Because they make 


reasons why 


don't realize, at the time, how many 
people can be put out if the promise 
isn't kept? Because they think that 
an apology always makes “every- 
thing all right” anyway? Because 
they've formed bad habits of irre- 
sponsibility at home and at school? 

3. What is the best way to break 
the habit of forgetting? Writing 
things down in a memo book? Mak- 
ing resolutions not to break your 
promises? Making only those prom- 
ises you can keep? Punishing your- 
self if you break your promises? Im- 
pressing yourself with the thought 
that many people depend on you to 
“follow through” on a promise? Re- 
minding yourself that you, and you 
alone, can make your own reputa- 
tion for dependability? 








Heres Why 


more generous! 


food. 
ny other 
y- than o 


ere w enny for penn enriche re roviee ore e ings your ody nee e=- 
H hy! P f h mor of th th 
c db ad pro des b d d 
ys 
s y 





Ruth |. Hoover, Professor of Physical Fducation, 
University of Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas ivs 
*T am a strong believer in the value of eating bread, along th other of the 
seven basic foods. For bread. or toast. contains. to some degree lmest lol the 


food elements necessary for strong bodies and good health. And bread is an 





in t | ' supplying the reservoir of energy needed | ePen-age 

Ye can take the ord of physical education directors gou tive trition vou need to keep growing! 

like Ruth Hoover. They know the value of bread, Special P.S. You needn't curb your appetite to heep 

nd that oung pec le should eat plenty of it. For oul ' Bread is no more tattening than 

bread. enriched with necessary vitamins and minerals, other food that gives you as much energy. And 
endid source of the energy you need to keep need bread to keep healthy and physically fit. 


” Ga 
amucs Eat more »...get more energy 


1952, American Bakers Association—Chicago Tune in the Bakers of America Program “Hollywood Star Playhouse” 


Sundays, 5:00 p. m., E. S. T.—NBC Radio Network 








A Workbook Page for the Unit on Television 
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1. READ AND TELL 
y above is reproduced from the Neu 
York Times. On the basis of the article, mark each state 
or F if the statement is true or false, or 
s not sufficient information to show whether 


The clipping i 


ment below 7 
NS if there 


the statement 


is true or false 
_l. In the past year the number of television sets in 
loubled 


l 
use has more than 


2. The pri of TV sets has been dropping 
3. The TV 
{ 


TV's revenue from advertising has been increasing 


iuidience is no larger than a year ago 


rapidly in the past two years 


». Broadcast 
last veat 
6. TV set owners are complaining bitterly that ad 
vertising uses too much time on TV shows 
7. More people w itch TV 
} 


networks received ‘a larger Income 


ing 
Ing 


from TV than from radio. 


western” movies than 

ome shows 

8. Most of the people of the U. S. live in areas now 
reached by TV. broadcasts 


9. There are fewer than 150 commercial TV stations 


now operating in the U. S 


10. The Federal Communications Commission super 


vises TV broadcasting activities 


ll. IF CONGRESS WERE TELEVISED 


Write the letter P it you would expect to hear the 
statement as an argument in favor of televising Con- 
gress. Write C if the statement would more likely be 

sed as an argument against televising Congress. 

l. “People will be better able to tell whether their 

Congressmen are doing a good job.” 

2 “( ongressmen will become showmen instead of 

serious lawmakers.” 

__3. “We'll have to pay the cost through taxes; or else 
the money will have to come from advertisers 
which would lower the dignity of Congress.’ 

__ 4. “Congressmen, knowing they're being wate hed on 
rV, will work harder for good government.” 

__5. “It's one way to get citizens more interested in 


their government.” 


lll. TV’S INFLUENCE 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 

© if the statement is an opinion 

l As a result of TV 
spend less time reading books 

2, About 80% of the programs on TV 
to educational programs 


some surveys indicate, people 
are devoted 


__3. We would have better programs if advertising 
were removed from television. 

4. Some colleges and high schools use television to 
vive courses. 

5. The armed forces are experimenting with the use 
of television 

6. TN 

proved. 

If better movies were shown. movie theaters would 


programs tor young people should be im 


not lose business as a result of television 


IV. A LOOK AT TV 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space 

l. Television was invented by: (a) an American 
(b) a Russian; (c) scientists of several nations 
putting together various discoveries over a period 
of several years 
In which country do people own the most T\ 
a) Britain; (b) U. S.; 


TV broadcasting costs are met by: 


sets? (c) Russia. 
3. In Britain 
a) a tax on TV set owners; (b) advertising 


sponsors; (c) the musicians union. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


In what ways does TV influence or change the Amer 
ican way of life? (Answer on a separate sheet of paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, the fol- 
lowing scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in Questions I, 
i, Hl, IV. Total, 100. 





From the very start, you will surely find 
chemistry one of the most interesting sul 
jects you study in school. 


Today's school work And if you ever visit the General Motors 


Research Laboratory, you will quickly find 





it is just as important as it is interestin; 


You see. there are 256 chemical products 
used, in one way or the other, in the motor- 
car industry. The student at the blackboard 
above is working on petrol “unm che misty 
—methane series—one of the keys to greater 
engine power. 

For you have to know just as much about 
fuel as you do about engines to build the 
modern power plants for motorcars and 
trucks, Diesel locomotives. ships and sul- 
marines. Not to mention kerosene-fueled 
jets and Turbo-Prop airplane engines. 
That’s why—for years—GM scientists and 


engineers have been merging their discoy- 





eries with those of the petroleum industry 
to build ever more powerful, more efficient 
engines. 





And — successful as they have been — the 
work goes on—and will go on as GM con- 
tinues its striving to “make more and better 
things for more people.” 

So when you're puzzling over “chem” 
problems — or any other math or science 
school work—remember that what vou are 
studying may stand vou in good stead in 
the years ahead. For General Motors. like 
all industry, needs good scientists and 
engineers. 

And the best are those who set off on the 
right foot by learning their school science 
and math—and learning them well. 


Chemistry helps build better motorcar engines: GMI 
Research Laboratory scientists prepare to give 


dynamometer test to experimental engine. operat 





ing with spec ial high octane fuels at 12-t0 l con 
pression ratio. Though highest compression ratio 
heing used with present commercial fuels is 7.5.GM 
IN THIS FAR-IN-ADVANCE CAR ENGINE already has engines capable of operating at much 


higher compression ratios when high octane fuels 


hecome available 


lan a 
YOUR KEY O GREATER VAl ed 
your | (aay) 
THE KEY TO 4 GENERAL MOTORS i 
ff 
# 
ss 
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GENERAL MOTORS eanewe 
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TV—What Good Is It? 





TV camera photographed what the 


sible to do away with the windshield 






























































































































































ee ee Ym gastroscope “saw” and threw the — through which the pilot looks ahead. 
nfinuerc rom page ) . ] 
image (magnified many times) on a Then planes could be more stream- 
pitals. Western Reserve University TV screen. This image in turn was lined and could go faster 
in Cleveland, Ohio, presents college relayed to a doctors’ meeting in an The Air Force uses TV to help test 
courses in literature and psychology other building and (magnified many planes. The plane carries a TV 
over TV. At the U. of Kansas. medi more times) sh on a screen Sis camera. It flashes a view of the in- 
cal students watch color TV for daily by eight feet in siz strument panel to the test pilot, who 
instruction surgery. As the sur 6. Science and industry: Atomic operates the plane by remote control 
geon operates, he explains what he’s — scientists use TV to observe radio- from the ground. Remote-control TV 
t | { 4 
doing over a microphone inside his active material that is too “hot” to | equipped planes can be put through 
miatsk. A student ts loser look ipproach, In testing rockets, scien maneuvers too dangerous for human 
than if he were standing next to the — tists watch on TV and see just as pilots to attempt 
operating table! much as if they were standing right TV has gone to sea, too 
For several years U. S. doctors beside the fiery “blast-off.” Steel TV. working 285 feet under the 
have viewed the telecasts of delicate workers use TV to check on the — sea, recently found a lost British sub- 
surgery direct trom hospital operat pouring of molten metal. TV is even marine. Last spring the submarine 
ing rooms. The first transcontinental installed on some monster steam  Affray disappeared mysteriously. A 
telecast in color was a heart opera shovels. Thus the operator can make — ship, dangling an underwater TV 
tion. “Awe-inspiring. said medical sure that his bucket takes a full-size camera connected to a screen on 
men who saw it ‘bite” of the material he’s moving deck, investigated the bottom of the 
In Washington, D. ¢ recently TV is flying, too English Channel. Through TV, Brit- 
doctors viewed the inside of the Scientists are testing TV screens ish seamen examined about 90 hulks 
stomach of a living person on TV as “eyes” for pilots of high-speed on the ocean floor. At last, a brass 
A gastroscope (a flexible tube with planes. The pilot “sees” where he’s name plate with the word “Affray” 
a | I I ‘ ) 
a lighted lens on the end) was low going on a TV screen in the instru flashed on the TV screen. The lost 
ered into a patient’s stomach. The ment panel. This may make it pos- sub was located! 
ACROSS |DOWN: TV Topics 
*) __. Gordon, TV ser Louisiana (abbr.) By Patricia Henning, Millburn H. S., Millburn, N. J. 
_ Star Part of a circle 
. TV $, South America (abbr.) * Starred words refer to television 
and Alle 6. We 
i ? t 
LO. Macaw - —— a 
10 mae Regret ; 1 2 |3 |4 5 i I? 8 
- iK Northeast (abbr 
In rt lop TV comedian 
\4 Bac 11. Contemporary American ? 0 ‘ a ” 
16. Senora Dr poet Robert Pe 
a 13. Deadly ia [is 16 7 i8 
rE 15 Division of a TV 
91) Slane fon , lramatic show 19 20 2 22 
22 Lights r\ 16. Distress signal 
nwel . 17 Baba and t 23 24 26 
23. Lie Forty Thieves 
24. TV “ star 8. Excavated 7 29 
26. G 20 Paul Winchell and 
27. Exclamat Jerry 
28. Write dow KI Fixe 30 
0. Romar 
4 W iS concerTne { 
t1 Godfr “bs ' > 6 
, ' ' 25. Bars to join oxen for 32 3 . 
3 Fi .<l fi, Wor 
E ie r h 2 Groucho Marx show 37 38 39 42 
= +] st You —_ Your Life 
xa) 29. Emcee of the Amateur 43 45 
19 Hour 
32. Ed Sullivan's — 46 47 48 49 50 
4 of the Town 
34. Pe rt iining to punishment 3 52 53 54 
14 , in rece 8) Television magazine, T\ 
World Series telecasts — 
45 Hawaiian wreath 38. Television network $5 56 
46. South Carolina (abb 410. Child’s game 
18. Writ Scholastic’ Ro } Heavens 
lates Girl hur 12. Primary color STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
50. TV sport 17. Purchase. in Scholastie Magazines. Each purszle should be built around one subject, 
. in tials 19 ; an Hoover is its which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
ool meh ent, hust , Pa’s ; Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
‘ea ere ; mate tt é : 
Mee Mal : ‘ . 59 Myse if. theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
9 ule singer OI t “. svWlYSeir, ode . 
iin tk Stans 53. Wrote Kitty Foyle must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
°58 «Kate ins (initials). name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
and TV star. 54. Street (abbr.). 351 Fourth Ave., New Yerk 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issve. 











No picture pastures are greener 


than goings-on around school! 


e 7! t place to make good human inter- 
where theres plenty of acuvity 
Sj 4 
Ar here could you find more goings-on 
n right around school? Where could you 


wce to make good snapshots of 


( é ) nderstand in the act of doing 
ss...in fun... in seriousness... and in 
sporty 

With your camera and a few flashlamps— 

rs permission—you should 

good action pictures of your “math” 

iss in session, with the star student explain- 
ng a pre ec! it the blackboard 

Or 1 you could make a real prize- 


picture of some classmate reciting 


Shakespeare to your English class 

And how about all the opportunities for 
fine shots of things going on in the gymna- 
sium, the auditorium, and on the playground? 
Think it over for a minute or two, and you'll 
ome up with more ideas for good pictures 
than you can possibly use the rest of this year! 

One good idea to remember always is to 
keep your camera loaded with Ansco All- 
Weather Film—the kind that's guaranteed to 


}} 


¢ 


ve you good results, or a new roll free! 





only pet that has tage 














YSCO 
A N A Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. "From Research to Reality 
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Help Pop Reflect — 
¢-4 as He Shaves... Y 
-—<—=- = -—-CUT ALONG LUNE. 4== S 
| Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... ! 
¥ 
: THE POPULAR 
| UNDERWOOD : 
3 Leader” : 
; a 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's 
Needs! 


“eee HP Bw BOSCH SSB SASEENR BEEBE 





Typewriter Dealer, De- 
Ask 


Your leading 
partment Store or Jeweler has it 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 


4 
j $ 
3 
a 
pi Terms as low as $1 @ week. 
¥ 
4 


| Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y¥. 





SHORT 


UNNY thing about Ted Williams. For 
F years and years the have 
moaned: “Isn't a pity Ted? 
He'd hit at least 15 more homers a year 
other team but Boston. 


experts 
about 


with nearly any 
That faraway right-field wall and those 
hostile home fans make it tough for 
him 
Like everybody else, I believed that, 
too—until I started prowling through 
the record books. I 
that Ted’s home-park record is 
far superior marks 
He's clouted homers 
most of his hits in his home park 
In both 1950 and 1951, Ted clouted 
18 homers at Boston just 12 
the He hit than 
points higher in his home park. 
I’ve always believed that the sign of 
a great ball player is his ability to hit 
anywhere—not just at home. That’s what 
made Joe DiMaggio such a great star. 
He was a menace everywhere. 
Take his last good year (1950), 
example. Joe hit 32 homers that season. 
But he clouted 23 of them on the road 
where they did the most good. He hit 
2 at Boston, 3 at Chicago, 4 in Cleve- 
land, 3 at Detroit, 2 at Philadelphia, 5 
at St. Louis, and 4 at Washington. That, 
friends, is HITTING 


was amazed to dis- 
Covel 
to his away-game 


most of his and 


on 
50 


and 


road also more 


for 


e e e When DiMaggio was beginning 
to feel his 36 years last 
porter asked him how a player learns 
his youth is going 

“You start chasing a ball,” said Joe 
‘and your brain flashes commands to 
body—Run_ forward!,”’ ‘Bend!, 
‘Scoop up the ball!, “Peg it to the in 
field!” 


“Then what happens 


season, a re 


your 


asked the re 

porter 
“Then,” 

‘Who 


Joe VOUT body Says 


said 
me?” 

e e e Go figure this crazy game of 
basketball. During the regular season 
St. John’s, of New York, 
Lexington all geared to wreck the famed 
Kentucky What 
was murder. The Wildcats slaughtered 
them by 41 points! What's more, they 
held the high-scoring St. John’s aces, 
Bob Zawoluk and Jack McMahon, to a 
single field goal between them! 

After the season, St. John’s had to 
face Kentucky again, this time in the 
national Nobody 
gavethem a ghost ot Not a 
single New York paper thought enough 


blew into 


machine happened 


college tournament 


} 
4 Chance 





SHOTS 


of their chances to assign a reporter to 
the game 

So St. John’s racked Kentucky, 64-57, 
with Zawoluk scoring 32 points and 
McMahon hitting for 18! 


e e e Is baseball being given back 
to the pitchers? Seems so. Look at the 
In the American League last 
year, six pitchers chalked up 20 or 
victories—Feller, Lopat, Raschi, 
Garcia, Wynn, and Garver. This 
marked the first time in 29 years that 
the League produced six 20-game win 


record. 


more 


ners, 

In the National League, seven pitch- 
ers crowded into the charmed 20 
game circle Jansen, Maglie, Roe, 
Spahn, Roberts, Dickson, and New- 
combe)—the most in 28 years 

The record incidentally, is 10 for 
both the National League (1903) and 
the American League (1907 and 
1920). That 1920 American League 
season was a dilly. The Chicago White 
Sox came up with four 20-game-win- 
ning pitchers, yet failed to cop the 


pennant! 


e e@ e Just in case you happened to 
the first here’s another 
chance to get in on something good— 


miss notice, 


an intramural tennis tournament. in 
your school. Your coach or athletic 
director can arrange it for you. If 


he'll fill out the coupon below, we'll 
send free draw-charts and free medals 
for the winners 

He may run the tournament in any 
manner he chooses. There’s no entry 
fee, no obligation on anybody’s part. 
Remember, only your Coach or Athletic 
Director can sign up your school for 
a tournament 


HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


| ‘ 
| SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS i 
' 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y ' 
| ' 
j Please register my school for the follow- ! 
jing tournaments \ 
1 FF Boys’ Singles ] Girls’ Singles ' 
' [ Doubles [] Mixed Doubles | 
J 1 
1 Name__ a j 
: Position eee ! 
J ' 
| School ae ee 
' 1 
| Street__ ae iia 

1 
City State__ —, 

| 
| School enrollment SET ) 
! 
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Words at Work | I : 
Television terms explained here For a vacation 


appear in articles in this issue. -: F 
anywhere in America- 


Television pn. 9 The word is de 


ed mm visio, a Latin w wd me ming 






g ind tele. a Greek word mean 





p y Vhe r\ camewra 
] } | S. by the great scien 
\ | Z kin. The word is 
t Greek vords won 
opu tcher 
t/ tube p } The pie : 
‘ na TV set. The rav is a gs il ror ; : 
lectrons controlled by sig FAMOUS NATIONAL PARKS GREAT CITIES IN ALL 48 STATES 


I the TV station This ray 


r it the picture on the screen } 
t the T\ er. The screen is at one | f | 
l f the ithode ray tube The or s¢ e U es 
' af Lae. ied } 


ectri lly charged piece 


I r t msice the tribe sel S ( | 4 
ee ee more scenic routes- 





electro p. 9 A tiny particle ot . 

gative electricitv. Moving electrons L | Y ¥ 
| electric currents. In the TV | 

nera, a beam of electrons picks up 


picture, which is transmitted in the 


m row es (see belou to the TV 


ecelve! There the waves cause the 
eation of a stream of electrons which 

yroduce th mage on the TV screen 
oaxial cable (p. 10 A cable com 
sed of group of metal tubes each 


iining a single wire. Both tube and 
e conduct TV signals. Parts of the 
5S ry etwork consist of coaxial 


ible 
magnetic barrier (p. 10 A laver of | 
ul nthe ipper atmosphere which 
ounces radio waves back to earth 
R s of the sun and meteors from outer | 
pace use this laver to be charged 
+} e] t i + 
radio wave p. 10)—When an elec ‘ 
ric current is forced to change direc- | im travel! 
ions and surges first in one direction 
, | ] | ne 
then in the pp te direction, disturb | 
inces rations are created. The 
iten the flow hanges direction, the 
nore of these vibrations are produced. 
<a 
Both radio and TV programs are broad : 
ist eans of these vibrations or | There's fun ahead -~— at clear blu You'll ride the Nation's finest moto 
hin] lakes, sun-swept beaches, glorious buses —free from driving strain and 
: +] I 
ives ich Pass through Space . ] } 
VHI =o) _\ High I nountain country, breeze-cooled parking problems—enjoying liberal 
\ I ) ery ign Frequency. } 
, 4] { ! \ ocean shore. And there’s pleasure _ stop-over privileges for sightseeing, 
equen 1S e number times t , , ares ] 
0 P “a i * _ at a-plenty along the way when you visiting. And you'll be sure of big 
f ’ ty srre P oa " 

r e 1 urrent changes choose Grevhound jirect to anv savings when you choose today’s 
ts direct within a given period popular vacation land in America! Best Buy in Travel—Greyhound! 
Ea back-and-forth surge of current Is 

ie cycle. A megacycle equals a mil givin 
, ' - - 
I per sec nd. The VHF band a» = 
oa F ives covers 54 to 216 meg- | ccccocemalilllllliin Milly wssccccees occcccces: + TORK Negus ttseeeseecees e 
- a A = <=, 


I 


UHI . 58)—Ultra High Frequen- FREE! VACATION PLANNING BOOKLET! 
Mo coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madison 
$t., Chicago 2, Ill., for free booklet describing 40 pre-plonned 
vocations ot great cities, resorts, National Parks 


Ultra is a word meaning “extreme.” 


The UHF band covers from 470 to 890 


] 








megacycles. At such extremely fast fre- — 
quencies, waves produced are extreme- 

- e Ad a _ 
ly short. They are known as micro- | _— 


waves. | Town & State 
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Designed 


pery yacht 


for safety on wet, slip- 
decks—this shoe brings 
sure footing to your 
rt games, too 

Note 
it 


reaily ar 


unusually 
co 
hy slotted soles. They're 
ti-slip. Handsome bumper 
edges keep shoes from scuffing in 
hing Made with fa- 
mous Keds Shockproof Arch Cush- 


ions and (¢ 


the 


crot shots 
ishioned Insoles to im- 
prove your endurance. Breathable 
duck uppers wash 


WHITE AND FADED BLUE DENIM 











The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 





New Antennas for New-type TV 


OUR FRONT COVER is 


a preview ot 
what U.S woftops may look like in 
the nea Phe ph to shows an 
tenn les} t r rV signals 

he UHI high frequ 

l LOS rv st 
oe VHI é 
freque | nont 
Federa ( n 1 ( nm 

pened the UHI I for p t 
casts. FCC { nat f 
ture r\ f 

OOU i Thre 
these ] the UHF ba 

To tu UHI | 1 set i 
t ~ \ t ) ¢ ial 
UHF re ire et he 
narket ichn f é 
pre t set \l r\ to ¢ 
ilso need a1 ina. Ante is fo 
VHF sets v k up UHF ‘ 
Wal r\ t S Sat 

lr} UHI intennas in the photo 
were built f ) ments by T\ engi 
weers of the Radio (¢ rporation rt 
Am«¢ 1 at St 1, Conn. The eng 


For hikes and picnics, always pack 
A first-aid kit in your knapsack! 


Ve 





neers are seeking to improve methods 
ft receiving [V broadcasts on UHF 
First antenna from the left is the 


named atter the geometric 


pal il) 

figure of similar shape. It’s used when 
IV signals all come from the same di- 
ecth ™ nd from the left is the 
hombu untenna, also named for a 
tric figure. It's used under the 
nditions as the “parabola,” but 

yette ible to pick Ip we ik signals 

Be il] mind antenna for UHF re 
ept 1, sav RCA engineers. is Number 
rh t 1 the left—the double bow 
tie It picks up signals from several 
lirections Ham” radio amateurs have 
long used Number Four to pick up 
id signals in the UHF band. Called 
the ig it’s highly efficient for re 
eiving TV signals from a single station. 
Continuing trom left to right, vou 
see th canary Cade and the one 
vhich the man is touching) the “cork 


No information has been re- 


SCTeW 


leased about these experimental de- 
ces. The last “double vee,” is especial- 
sensitive to weak signals. -UP photo 





Sh 4 
ipoRoa i Wn \ 
AN 





On outdoor excursions, a small first-aid kit is just as im- 
portant as your lunch. Immediate attention to cuts, bruises, or 


other minor accidents prevents 





serious complications later. 


High Schoolers Like Ike 


los high school students could vote, 
put General Dwight D. Eisen- 
n the White House. That’s the 


esult ted by a recent Institute of 
Student Opinion poll conducted — by 
Scholastic Magazines 
The straw vote” was announced in 
e March 12 issue of World Week, as 
irt of nit on the Presidential elec 
n. The poll was carried out through 
allot forms in the magazine and 


through the more than 1,600 high 


spapers which belong to the 


Institute of Student Opinion 
It vere of voting age the poll 


juestion asked “which of the tollow- 


ng possible candidates for President of 
] 


the | 5S vould vou most like to vote 
\ ber. 1952?” 
Seven Republicans and seven Demo 
' , 
it ere listed as possible candidates 
Fjisen! ve eceived 43,149 votes 
10.5 per cent of the total). “Ike” led 
ext highest candidate, Senator 
Estes Ketauver of Tennessee, by a 3-l 
nargin. Kefauver polled 15,949 (about 


15 per cent of the votes). General 
Douglas MacArthur ran third with 12,- 
731 (about 12 per cent). Senator Robert 


A. Taft of Ohio received 11,761 votes 


Next is President Truman, 10,937 
10 per cent The poll was taken the 
veek before President Truman an- 
nounced that he was not a candidate. 

Governor Earl Warren of California 
eceived 4,536 (4% per cent); Harold 
Stassen, 2,770 (2.6 per cent); and Sen- 
tor Paul H. Douglas of Hlinois, 1,171 
1.1 per cent). All others received less 
than or er cent 


"Uniform Appeal’? 


The girls apparently “like Ike” bet 

te tha the bovs. Gene1 il Eisenhower 
ce 1 42.6 per cent of the girls’ 
otes and 38.6 per cent of the boys’ 
llot Ketauver and Taft received 
ht] Ve votes among the bovs 

ul g the girls. MacArthur, on 


ran stronger among 
The two generals, Eisenhowe1 
ind NM Arthu gore pharce eegairn 


36 pe t of the girls’ votes but onh 
19 | ¢ r th DOVS vot 
I in best in the Middl 
Atlant states vhere he w m 45.5 
ent of t tes. He received 4] > pe 
ent the Pacific Coast states, 39 per 
nt in t North Central States; 36.6 


Y ent in the South Central and South 


In ep to another que stion, 52 pel 

: , 
nt of the tudents said they believed 
he ve voting for the candidate 


| heir parents. Forty-three 
per cent thought their parents favored 
different candidate. and five offered 


winion 
pl 1 
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yf 2+ GOING iro sepvice ? 


Tell Everyone You Want a 
WATERMAN’S pen... with the 


BIG ux GOLD 


HAND-CRAFTED POINT 









VE >S weaned ¥ 


a 


Now's the time when a good, strong hint will get you what 
you really want! And when you know the facts, you'll want a 
Waterman's pen the world’s foremost, longest-lasting, 
smoothest writing instrument 

Phe famous Waterman's poinf is what makes this such a 
dream of a pen. It's Gold pure, 14-Kt. Gold. And it’s 
crafted by hand to “write like you do!” You have 9 different 
styles from which to choose. Take your pick. One of them 
is “yours” you'll know it the instant you take the pen into 
your hand and touch it to paper! 


Here’s a tip: if you're giving a gift, choose a Waterman's 


CRUSADER at $5.80 the worlds finest in its class. In 5 

brilliant colors, with a beauitful gleaming metal cap that wall 
- | 

gleam almost forever. Its really sharp-looking and the 


best-x rifting pen in the world, because it's a Waterman's! 


The CRUSADER Set ao 


Outstanding CRUSADER 








fountain pen, with 
matching “Selfeed’ 
Metermatic pencil 
t nequaled 

for value 


anywhere $10.00 ‘ 


Waterman’ SF 
a Cnudader *580 


tox incl 








"THE PEN THAT J LIKE YOU DO” 


Congratulations to the winners of the Scholasuc Writing Awards, sponsored by L. I 


Waterman Company. See the May 2) issue of this magazine for prize announcements 











Loads of opportunities for 

you in the exciting and 
profitable art field! If you like 
to sketch or paint, find out 

if you have valuable art talent 
Take the famous Talent Test. 
No fee or obligation. 

Mail the coupon—TODAY. 







Advertising Artist 

Your al ty may be for 
and 

ng advertise 

a big agency 
ur talent free! 


Magazine Illustrator 


Hundreda of m 
use 











by 


FREE TALENT TEST 
—_————— fap 


Mail coupon today! 





ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Dept. 558 


} : ‘ 
PLEASE PRINT 








ay What 
Nay What /, 


This let- 


e- mean! 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 


. and that’s what we 


to opinion on any subject and criticism 





of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. N. Y. The Editors. 
Dear Editor 

I enjove | l irt ( Hi Neig Ol 
in the April 2 World Week. My class 
id some difficult finding out wil > 
Machado fle vhen the army turt 
igainst him. Will u please tell m 
whether he fled ¢ Mexico? In ny 
pinion, the subject of Cuba was very 
interesting, espe il the histor tf how 
there has been 1 il there nearly 
hive centuries 

I enjoy stud r World Week very 
much—and als e jokes. This, in my 
pinion, is one of the best, if not the 
best school nagazine 


lames Whitfield 
Jewett H. § 
Florence Villa, Fla 


Dictator Gerar 


Bahamas, and from there to the U. § 


He died in 1939.—Editor 
Dear Editor 
We at Fremont Union H. S., Sunny 
vale, California, also belong to School 
Affiliation Note: Our April cove! 
story featured Marion Hawener, a Ger 
nan girl studying in the U. S. under the 
auspices of School Affiliation.—Ed.] Our 
partner school is Schadowschul Ber 
lin—Zehlendorf, G inv, U. S. Sector 
We have ¢ 1 ir pa sh fi 
tour years, and re naking plans t 
! ive Ger | yrnie t 
Fremont for a school year 
Betore Easte cation, the pho 
ore history classe lonated 70 p ck 
ges of flower see vhich were sent to 
Schadowschule 1 hie plan to plant the 
seeds ina g ( it ) 
t ‘} rel } ( 
We h ype t " 1Oore \ ¢ can 
chools will Ss Affiliatio { 
{ t t 
Louise G ia 
t Uni HS 
Ss nyt Calit 
Wie read terest t tte 
| {¢ S Affilia 
t rogram tl uj it th 


lo Machado fled to the 


You Please! 


Schools interested in learning 
details about School Affiliation 
may do so by the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa.—Editor 


country 
further 
writing 


Dear Editor 
} 


I realize that it would be impossible 


for you to rate all movies to suit all 
people, but it seems to me that you 
could have done better on The Wild 


North and Quo Vadis, both of which I 
think are wonderful movies. The story 
told in The Wild North is beautiful, and 
it will be a long time before a movie 
can equal Quo Vadis in splendor. 
Your magazine is swell—keep up the 
vy 0d work 
Martha Kennedy 
Portsmouth H. § 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Dear Editor 
I would like to disagree with the 
movie editor on the “Save your money” 
rating of When Worlds Collide. 1 and 
others who saw it consider it good. 
Your magazine is excellent; it has a 
lot of information and some “fun” arti 
cles, too 
Esther Simonsen 
Colton H.§ 


Coltone Oregon 


Dear Editor 
1 certainly do not like the idea of 
people talking about Gay Head. Maybe 
they're just jeal 
do as well as she 
I think she’s swell 


Head! 


US bec iuse they cannot 
Keep it up, Gay 


Irene 
VicLennon 


Lussier 


Alberta 


Dear Editor 


We think it would be very interesting 
} } ] 


if you inquired as to how some schools 


: 
have managed student government, and 


published some of the stories in your 
magazine. Our own school has a cherry 
party and a blue party our school 
ors) which run candidates for office 
Some students \ tte cherry others blue 
id some vote split ticket. It’s fun to 
eal im} ign speech ind wear party 
pin 

li e Nar 26 ISSUE Paul Lacasse 
said that he thought a nic lress would 
look better on a girl than dungarees. and 
We ! LOO pe cent. Most of the b 
do. too. Be LiS¢ mr tla liscu mm On 


to ask Gay 


t vould like 
he m the subject 
S/ y Larson, Paula Person 
S ley Nelson 
Whert Lea Jr. HOS 
Whert Le \finnesota 
{ H ussed the blue jeans 
April 30 World Week 
ced keditor 
i tking World 
\ look forward to 
( H unn. We think her 
nusing to read and 
le who are ask 
W 1 als k to see some 
things tha girls—as 
nake ll school 


Edith Sink, Shelby Brown 


Pegey Miles, Betty Adams 
Betty Mason Erma W ray 
Bassett H.S 
Bassett. Virginia 
I ag | Burton’s letter in 
t Ma 5 “Say What You Please!” 
| { l k that CVe!l by dy sh vnuld have his 


vhat he likes or dis 


lon’t think that something 


taken out of World Week he 
) lo t like it, when 
, 
Priscilla Young 
Greene Central School 
( ene, New York 
De 
W more class teel that 
tia ill-time low” in World 
\\ \ lone tee] the urge to 
t sterou HAW” 
ul kes. Some of them 
han the uns some 
t 
h tS \\ vould like 
, , , 
u nake us laug 
| 
Kling our own ribs 
( t we growing up 
Luise | is Weé used 
Sophomore Clas 
Lansing, lowa 
/ 
i) i 
\\ ke to have vou begin a 
ues of World Week 
iferesting to teen-agers 
is something to look 
- | 
i J CCK 
Kar Howey, Suzanne Flynn 
} , 
Valerie Payne, Donald Collier 


Sandra Hayward, 
John Muench 


Van ' Lou Buse h 
Harry ( 
Oak Grove Jr 
Fla 


ningham 
H.5 
Tampa 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST Musical: 44M An American I 
Tops, don't miss. “Good wAWith a Song in My Heart 
Wi Fair WMSave your money 
Answers to April 30 puzzle 
Drama: “4411 Noon. 4444 . =? Py oe 
The Girl in White. 444Viva Zapata! Liv Nici“ BR AlN S 
44Y4YNavajo. 4444 The River. wee IR S)/UIRIE Ri It jciE Cc 
bee She 
Anyth ng Can Happen. ~44The Greatest E'p TIAIRIN|1 |S|H la 
Show on Earth. ~47#4! bingers. AMM Fo a 
The Pride of St. I ~The Captive Al! |O B oO} ' bh E 
City. hwe Tom Br School Days. Pp \AlK DIBIK Cc] 
44Quo0 Vadis. 441 ’ Touch. 474 i re | 
| | c 
My Six Convicts. 7/\ t the Eagles. S _ S iV 
vvLes Miserables. 44S g to Live R|O\A\O P|VIR 
For. 44The Family S« 44 Invitation T PIL 
“The Wild North. 41 Al in Queen T cat = oe i 
Walk East on Beacon. #When Worlds EE SHS an S 
Collide. #The Strang 2) “A Search HAS BIR E|A Do 
tor Five saps ry ie | Las Vegas Story. EIN O|R fae s 
Comedy: 444 Thic Man in the White a 
Suit. #The Marrying Kind. #The (2 AEBSIP Aime ie le 
Lavender Hill Mob Fia|s|t|sMEElRIA\S\E 
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Put some romance at 


. "1 
in your loaf 


ARROW 





life! 





Whether you're on a cruise. or a weeh~« 
jaunt, add color to the scene with these Arrow 
Bali Cays! These cotton and rayon* beauties 


are colorful, washable! Big. splashy patterns 
and small, neat designs. Short or long sleeves 
All have the new Arafold Collar. See Bali Cay 
*(Fiber content stated on each rayon 


Cluctt, Peabody & Co., Ine. 


today! 
garment ) 



















LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 


BATS 








E 
yo dealers 
him or send Ss 
(coin) to cov 
a | 
Hil ch fa ( 
coal isy ville, “ky » Depr. S-32 


SLUGGER BATS| 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





IN MY BIKE 
SINCE | USE 


3-IN-ONE <- 












OIL 


You'll find hundreds of household ' 
» uses for handy PLASTIC WOOD, 









TENNIS 
BADMINTON PLAYERS 


put Professional Z- [.. P< 





5 ea 
( | 


me | 


into your game—I!INSIST ON WN | 
JUNEMAN'S genuine \So< 
GUT STRINGS de \ 


kon . and WY 
g e-r use! A wide ge of dQ 


colors at your rs or st z 
improve your game Write for Free Book ~~ 
on Tennls and Badminton Strokes written, illus 





trated by exper » Se 


=; & P leneman Corp. | 





1100 W. 47th Place, Chicago 9, III. 





FREE La Sele} 
Sneak 4 
beasts! Big . E s qually thrt 


NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 


103 Queensway « Niagara the-Lake, Canada 







Baudouin (with glasses) and his father. 







No Glasses on Stamp 


The firs wing King Bau 
douin | of B will go on sale this 
month. It )-frane stamp, is 
sued for the yx of the Universal 
Postal { 1 ( ss in Brussel Bel 
gium. The vill meet May 14 
to July 10. 

For a while t ned as if the Bel 
glial stamp f rf 8» issued mn 
sched Ap Classe cle 
i aa | | 1 its de tan Thi 
question \ » | Baudou r 
sh yA tl I if ‘S vlasse 

The 21-year-old king is always seen 
in public weari isses. SO One group 
of court officials a ied that that was 
the way he should ippear on the stamp 
A second vrou] gued that his heavy, 
horn-rimmed_ g] vould spoil the 
harmony of the stamp. They also said 
that the glasse I tt show the 
king in a dig 

Baudouin bi t finally settled the 
irgument. He sa vould be pictured 
without his glasses and in profile 

Baudouin king July 17, 
195] Recs I i stamps have 
sh wn Baudo - Le pold UL 

age eae 


NEW FRENCH SET COMING 


France is eresting set 
of stamps in M \s we went 
to press, the ‘ ii not vet 
been decided. ‘| ill contain six 
Stamps, each ig a tamous 
Frenchman w » 1800s. The 
six men will be G Flaubert, 182 
1880, novelist | Manet 1832- 
1883, painter; Jules Henri Poincare, 
1854-1912, inat ‘ian; Baron 
Georges Haussmann, 1809-1891, finan- 
cier; Charles ¢ le Saint Saens, 1835 
1921, compo Louis Thiers, 
1797-1887, 








GIRLS!-—-NEW LOVELY 


Gold PLATED 
BEAUTIFULLY 


ENGRAVED 





KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN 
‘ = & NS 






rs 
Special 
only 


SOF =, 
\ oD s 
y t ‘ 


TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY. DEPT. A-39, NEW YORK 13 


N. Y. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Degree Courses: Advertising Design, Architec 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration. Indus 
trial Design, and Interior Design 

Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Illustra 
tion, Industrial Design, and Textile Design 


James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y 


7=ADVENTURE= 


} 











West Canada « Alaska + Europe + Mexico * Orient 
35 Day All-Expense Trips from $450 
Remarkably ‘different’ tours for 
adventure-seeking travelers 


‘S1ITA_ STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 





TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17° MU 7-0264 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Home Economics 


215 RYERSON STREET BROOKLYN 5, N. Y, 


“What Are ‘iat 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ Each of these 
approval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers that he has 
been deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
oppeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Y. 

FOR 10¢ 


900 STAMPS cn: 


VIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
wr TO iSet ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TOSAT! 


_MAYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 





















ZANZIBAR PACKET 


includes stam pe from Abyssinia —  FREFI 
Islands — French Colo- 
nies — —- — Ma ogee - ont ee 
a. 


Com plet collect on ple 1! 
magazine os fr Send 5¢ Ser —_ 
Gray STAMP CO “Dept S8. TORONTO, CANADA 


203 All Different 
Zeppelines Semi postals 
. Airmaits High Values 


sstome 





Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept 310 Jamestown, N.Y 


ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 
on ‘ y Petes of commen 
ccytives; tiahales. lath salves. b 


GARCELON STAMP CO Box 494, Calais, Maine 
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The Idea! 





A little fight glass ¢ took { 
} ] ' | +} af 
# Z out the eve and put it is mouth for =\ 
S 2 % . i satetv. When the other tellow took a =r | 
. “a { => 7 good swip it him, the t d man + 
GAG gh gS” — rd sive at him, the onceyed 2 \ 
g \ om) Sf ‘ swallowed his iSS He rushed to | MBytes - 


Easy to Get Along With Since he was clutching his stomach 












the doctor shoved a long tool with a To 
S Parent: “Willie, Ud like to go ti ah the end of it int he patient's : 
gt jist one vhole day without tomac!} ; ran ing 
is stor ch 
Iding on punishing you Seitaniv thea oe ee + 2" players 
a tlie You have m permission When he came to ( \ er upset v\\\ \ Ws tell us 
‘Good grief!” the doctor exclaimed oF The Davis 
‘lve looked into hund { of stomachs = 
Rabbit Sense oa aaaas unm <ciil Gantie tos Grek cm Sak RQ x Racket 
rms tine ) hal ( one hk ~ ¢ 
Why s the rabbit's nose al ever looked back at me y seems to have 
A 3 Patented CROSS-GRAIN | \ life of its 
I don't know LAMINATED , 
very own 
R Because its powder puff is on So Could Anybody \ CONSTRUCTION 
nd Jim You mean t mu can tell ’ 
the score of an seball game betore » 
Stumped t starts? / rev ly | \ 
" 1 yin hiy ert et é starts f \ 
Speake There's nothing in the Ji Zs Why : 4 t = eu, 
t be done.’ its always 0-0 TENNIS R CKETS 
Heckler (from rear of room): “Have STRUNG Wi 
pushing toothpaste back Direction, Please! Cage) 
we + aii Cowhand: “Arent you putting vou \ 
saddle on backward, sir? id Guat Shr 
$64 Question Dude Rancher; “That's all vou know es IGS 
about it, smartv. You don't even know 
Guglielmo Marconi, the genius of ra VICTOR SPORTS, Inc. 


which wavy I'm going 


é iining a friend one night , , 5115 S. Millard Avenue 
torv. The two discussed the Chicago 32, Illinois 


ite phases of 


| wireless com Breezes or Blasts 


"1 ; loar ‘What travels fastest. he ‘ 
I it dawn, the triend suggested id” | 
col 


‘ etire. As they were leaving the ’ . LL 
a al x Lens BS i 
it Ma mn looked back Oovel oe - wil ‘'? ct 





Id.’ 
id said: “All , . 3 
walleye ge sn rely PLAY BETTER TENNIS 
ng this phenomenon ’ 
Hine t stanly canncl Questionable Answer 
i <4 . - ; ? @ Want to learn to play 
1 dio Teacher Punctuate his sentence ro 1wrrove ' good tennis? Would 
Ss t g ou dont understand Miss Jones, the beautiful ung girl coun Tents GAME 4 you like to improve 
niled the other. “What valked down the street your game? Send fo 
Student Vd make ish atte Miss this FREE book b 
\f , | e ; Vinnie Richards, holde 
MI Why does it work? Jones of 30 Championsh 


: This booklet is b 
on Richards” own t 
nament experiene 
illustrated with 36 
action shots and p! . 


Signs of the Times 


H. S. Students’ Writing a ae 
In Literary Cavalcade — gener! store near Grand Rapids | of every grip. Surprigg 
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i! hoa! , 
says the new PAGE GAGE 


——_——- 





“you're only 2’; inches from the 
bottom of the sheet!’ 


Exclusive Smith-Corona feature... 
TAKES Ti? GUESSWORK OUT OF PAGE-END TYPING ! 





NOW! On the world’s first... 

and fastest portable—PAGE 

GAGE! Saves retyping, insures 

neatness. Red figures on gage 

keep showing you how much 

svace is left. This is just one of 

many exclusive features—plus Pe I Se tS ye, Ms Y Phytera 
the keyboard, touch and action ; mo Bee 

of an office typewriter! See it 

demonstrated. Ask about easy 


terms—as low as $1.25 a week. 


74 Smith-Corona 4. PASE, 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 


also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators. Ribhons and Carbons, 








